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WHERE WOULD YOU START 
TO CUT THE “FAT” FROM 
FUTURE FEDERAL SPENDING? 


Increasingly, informed people are 
asking “‘Is government spending get- 
ting beyond the point where inflation 
can be halted?” 

They see pressure groups promot- 
ing all sorts of spending programs. 
They know that if these go through, 
the U. S. public must foot the bill, 
either in an increased tax load, or in 
further depreciation of their dollars. 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT 

Fortunately, the American people 
still have a third choice. They can 
insist upon the elimination of those 
federal spending programs which are 
not essential to the nation’s economic 
or military strength. 

A glaring example, here, is the un- 
necessary spending of billions to put 
the federal government farther into 
the electric power business. 


A PLACE TO START 


Up to the present time, this so- 
called ‘‘public power” program has 
cost taxpayers about $5,500,000,000. 
And its promoters are pushing for 
another $10,000,000,000. 


THE ISSUE IN A NUTSHELL 

When you reduce flowery claims 
to hard facts, the choice is crystal 
clear. Shall the money for the na- 
tion’s future electric needs be put up 
by investors voluntarily or by tax 
payers under compulsion? 


IS THIS TAXING NECESSARY ? 

There is certainly no need to tap 
the taxpayers for this purpose. The 
independent electric companies and 
their millions of investors can 
readily finance and produce all the 
low-price power that America can 
possibly need. 


THE HIDDEN TAX 


It is surprising how few Americans 


know about tax spending for the sup- 
port of government electric power. 
Yet it is costing them billions. In- 
formed people are disturbed—are try- 
ing to spread the word. 

Your help, as a leader in your com- 
munity, will be invaluable. The new 
booklet offered in the coupon below 
will bring you timely figures and 
background. No charge. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


POWER COMPANIES Room 1106-V, 1271 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the material checked below, 


: PLEASE PRINT 
without charge 


The new booklet, “Who Pays for Government-in- OCCUPATION 
the-Electric-Business?”...telling how this unnec- 

essary tax spending affects every family, how and 

where the federal government is in the electric ADDRESS 
power business, and many other important facts 


Names of companies that sponsor this message ZONE STATE 
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The Dairy Farmers Report . 


‘Truth dies if stretched 
even a little bit 


Subversion Doesn't End in School 


mal support educ ition for our children 

ssues which stir parents to action faster than 

estion that a teacher is attempting to subvert the minds 

children. It is likely that there have been more mass meet- 
illed to protest what teachers are reported to have said 


in textbooks 


but is nevertheless truce 


than for almost any other purposs 
that the same par 
protest meetings may blandly ignore 
itther forms of subversion at work to 
rhe fact is, of course, that any at 
for any purpose is subversion, the 


fabric which holds our society to 


idvertising copywriter who submits 
ever so little, is a subversive 
proclaims that it is built upon the 
truth, the truth shall make you ‘free 
work under a double standard—de- 
1} classroom but willing to twist the 
of commerce—must certainly find it 


perpetual mental juggling act 


Advertising Can Be Educational 


many pe yple n and out of the idvertising 


ibout the subject of “truth in advertising 


who do believe that advertising 


vendously important role in our society to take a 
how advertising might play its most effective role 


inly shocking, to say the least, when opinion surveys 


it a rather | percentage of pe yple distrust almost 


nent that appears in advertising. The very fact that so 


a a 


op disclaim nfluence of advertising in helping 


1tom ike buying decisions has in itself long been an indi i- 


it advertising « perates under some very serious h indicaps 


folly to assume anything other than that advertising has 


earned the somewhat unsavory reputation which it has 
many people. The unfortunate public reaction to adver 
tising is based on the sad facts of life 


ling, downright dishonest and a dis 


altogether too much ad- 
vertising h been mislea 
rvice to the publi 

Much probably most 
material and, in doing a capable und honest job ot educ iting 


idvertising also does 


ulvertising serves as sound educational 
consumers, thi in effective job in build- 
ing consumer acceptance ot products and _ services Advertising 
based on distortion of the truth—of which there is entirely too 
much—or advertising which really says nothing to the consumer 


weakens the public's confidence in all advertising 
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Poor Ads Hurt the Media Also 


The attacks on advertising certainly involve the media in 
which the advertising appears, for the media cannot disclaim 
No law forces any medium of com- 


Actually 


the appearance of advertising in the media constitutes an en- 


responsibility for content 
munications to carry advertising which is not truthful 
dorsement of the advertised message by the managers of the 
media 

Thus, obviously, it is not enough to try to keep out those who 
very obviously distort the truth in their advertising. Even the 
tiniest bit of twisting makes the truth untrue. Each time that an 
increasingly intelligent and more sophisticated public learns that 
the truth has been tampered with—whether in advertising or 
editorial content—confidence in the media, as well as in adver- 
tisers, is further undermined. That the public has lost much of 
its respect for both advertisers and the media is obvious to 
everyone except those who prefer to bury their heads in the 
pile of dollars that might be built up by taking immediate ad- 
vantage of dishonesty and without being concerned about the 
future 


ly too much advertising is aimed at ridiculously low 


Entire 
mental ages, if not to morons alone. Truth has often been sacri- 
ficed to screaming slogans—whether in type or voice, just as 
many headlines are written to mislead readers into reading an 


urtic le 
Truth Does Pay Dividends 


As businessmen whose predecessors got started in this country 
ibout the same time the first settlers arrived, dairy farmers have 
learned through several centuries that truth not only makes men 
free but also is the only solid foundation upon which any indus- 
try can build a successful and expanding future 

Milk and other dairy foods today play a starring role in the 
diet of the American people because through the years home- 
All the ef- 


forts of the charlatans—from the medicine men of the frontier 


makers have learned and have respected the facts 


days to the modern medicine men who use the latest in com- 
munications techniques—to undermine confidence in such well 
established basic foods as milk, or to suggest that professional 
medical advice is less valuable than what the food faddist offers, 
have not succeeded in destroying the truth 

Experience indicates that the truth will survive and will tri 


umph—which is certainly a tremendous blessing for our society! 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
The Dairy Farmers’ Voice in the Market Places of America 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 





“MATURE is the word for the Houston POST” 


says Stanley Walker, author and 
formerly city editor of the New York HERALD TRIBUNE 


“A good newspaper is like a mature and trusted friend who drops in once a day. He brings me 
the news and he tells it clearly and concisely. His comments are sometimes vigorous and 
even though I may not always agree, I know he has a stout and honest heart. To me he has 
a certain style and manner and I respect him. To me, the Houston POST is such a friend.” 


SPOKESMAN FOR THE GROWING SOUTHWEST TH E HOU STON POST 
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the father of two daughters. 
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Two Great American Traditions: 


FREEDOM OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
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Freedom of the press is one of America’s great tradi- 
tions — cherished alike by publishers and thinking people 
everywhere. 

Freedom of business to use every legitimate promotional 
device is likewise an American tradition, firmly rooted in our 
nation’s competitive system. 

Neither tradition can be endangered by censorship or 
legislation without threat to the other. 

For more than 64 years, S&H Green Stamps have been 
legitimate promotional tools. They are used today by more 
than 70,000 merchants to attract customers and increase 
sales. They are saved today by more than 25 million people. 

Acceptance of S&H Green Stamps by merchants and 
housewives is the true test of their value and service in our 
great American system of free enterprise. 


America’s Only 
Nationwide 


Stamp Plan 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 


THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


pioneered 64 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount 
jing cash. S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by over 25 million families. 
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EDITORIALS 





Defender of the Word 


r is an unusual role for the American press to be cast as 
| the last resort of good writing. In the past the news- 

papers have been accused of debasing the English lan- 
guage, developing a jargon of their own for headlines, and 
generally disregarding the traditional precepts of academic 
English departments. That indictment of the press even 
found its way into the dictionary in the definition of the 
word “journalese” to describe news writing 

Whatever may have been the justification of the charge 
in the past, it is the thesis of Carl E. Lindstrom in this issue 
that the press today is the defender of functional written 
English He marshalls a convincing argument in support of 
his contention. This is the era of gobbledygook, an era 
which began with the early days of FDR in the White 


House and has spread insidiously into nearly every phase of 


American life 


@ If this trend were merely an affectation, as it appeared 
to be in the beginning, it would be silly rather than serious 
But today when it is vital to our understanding of our com- 
plex world to communicate accurately and clearly, the im- 
plications are as obvious as they are disturbing. The primary 
function of the newspaper is to inform. This function is 
essential to a self-governing society and it should be para- 
mount to high dome a prose and gobbled, gook 

Louis M. Lyons, curator of the Nieman Fellowships at 
Harvard University, was concerned with this problem in his 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy lecture recently at Colby College 
Writing is the tool of the trade,” he declared. “Skill in 
this craft determines the impact of the reporter. There can 
neve! be enough practice, or enough exposure to reading 
the great writers The effectiveness of the reporting 
1S capped by the writing.” 

Newspape! writing, in our generation at least, has not 
deserved the criticism heaped upon it. Its basic objectives 
have always been simplicity and instant clearness. If, in ad- 
dition, it turns out to be singing prose, that is so much vel- 
vet. Stanley Walker, a former city editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, once aptly described it as “lean and mas- 


( uline prose 


® In recent vears newspaper writing has constantly im- 
proved. Readership studies have helped. Copy desks have 
done a better job in trimming away the deadwood and the 
ambiguity Long involved leads are now largely an anach- 
ronism. The tremendous expansion of news interests and the 
increasing volume of news have placed a premium upon 
conciseness as well as clarity 

Good writing is not easily achieved. It demands lifelong 
study and constant devotion. Muddy writing, as Mr. Lind- 
strom points out, is first of all the result of muddy think- 
ing, which is another way of stressing the fact that good 
writing is first of all good reporting. For the young man 
about to enter journalism, the mastery of good newspaper 
style should be a continuing discipline. 

The reader has come to take modern news writing for 
granted. He ac cepts the silent precision of the printed word 


and the crisp style that enables him to read his newspaper 
within the time limits imposed by the demands of other 
media and interests. The very fact that he accepts it with- 
out question underscores the responsibility of the press as 
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A Light in a Great Darkness 


the defender of the word. It is a responsibility that increases 
with the emphasis today upon interpretive reporting. 


Positive Ethics 


IGNIFICANT in the series of articles in THe QuiILt on 
journalistic ethics is the emphasis on the positive rather 
than the “shalt nots.” This month J. Russell Wiggins, 
executive editor of the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
and president of the American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors, discusses. the responsibilities of reporting the news 
from Washington, which has become the world’s most im- 
portant news city 
The task of telling the Washington story adequately 
would be difficult, as Mr. Wiggins points out, even with 
the enthusiastic cooperation of those in government. In re- 
cent years there has been less and less of that sort of co- 
operation, even when cooperation might be in the interest 
of the government agency involved. 


® This situation is but one of the many problems which 
confront the reporter in the national capital. The sheer size 
of the federal government today creates problems in selec- 
tion and evaluation. Then there is the persistent determina- 
tion of many in government to withhold news and censor 
it by handouts, a policy by no means restricted to military 
secrecy. Finally, there is the growing need for interpreta- 
tion and background, as well as for objective reporting. All 
of these problems pose ethical questions for the Washing- 
ton reporter. 

In living up to these responsibilities, the designation of 
“Washington correspondent” becomes as Mr. Wiggins sug- 
gests, “an honorable title of an office as important to the 
survival of our system of government as any that can be 
conferred by constituted authority.” 


CHARLES C. CLAYTON 





Jetfersons Contributions 
To Americas Free Press 


By NORTH CALLAHAN 


Thomas Jefferson's 
ree press u ill he 
Sigma 


contributions to a 

commemorated this 
Delta Chi when the 
fraternity's historic sites marker for 
1960 will be unveiled at Monticello 
near Charlottesville 


year by 


Virginia 


N 1789, the ear in 
tional Con 


after having been secretly formulated 


by the Founding | 


ferson expressed hi 


which our na 
stitution went into ettect 
ithers, Thomas Jef 
pinion about fre 

When the peopl 
ire well-informed he they 
can be their govern 
ment Cwenty-s years later, Jef 
ferson told Du Pont de Nemours En 
lighter | pl generally 
inny an 
body will 


dom of information 
wrot 


trusted with own 


and ty1 
of both mind and 
vil spirits at the 


| oppression 


lil 
inisl IKE 


tatements express the 
Sarr commend bl ice i 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers mast 
head G1 ligl nd the 
find their 


not only for | famous preference of 
+! ithout i 


is is stated in 


people W ill 


Jefferson is known 


a nation 


government to one 


without a free press, but as a 


persp! 
cacious ind versatile 


fac ile 


been 1 


genius who was 


have 


journalist had 


enoug! tl his 
high] 
he not chosen the pr ssibly more peril 
ous path of statesn 


pen to 


cessful 


lal ship 


® Jefferson 
talking. After practicing law for several 
years, he left the with the 
opinion that “la ers question every 
thing, vield nothing and talk by the 
hour This have been duc 
partly to the fact that Jefferson was no 
speaker; in fact, he never to 
100d speec h. He hated 
debates and was suspicious of many 
parts of life. Men, he 


Cony inced SO 


believed in writing, not 


practice 


opinion ma 


Was said 
have made 1 
people In Various 
believed, are not much 


by argument as by reading and reflec 


8 


One 
this may not bring Jefferson any closet 
field—that 
used tobacco neve pl ived ( ards neve! 
gambled 


tion 


biographer has stated—and 


to the journalistic he never 


and never was a party to a 


pe rsonal quar>rre ] 


® Yet, as John Adams pointed out, Jef 
ferson was “prompt, frank, explicit and 
upon committees and in con 
forceful 
Jefferson reached fame through his 
writings. In his noted pamphlet written 
in 1774 A Summary View of the 
Rights of America Jefferson wrote that 
the relation between Great Britain and 
these exactly the same as 
that of England and Scotland after the 


accession ot Jame Ss 


ce CISIVE 


versation,” being aided by a 


pt n 


colonie S 18 


The pamphlet ran 
through editions, even in Eng 


many 


and containe¢ 


land many of the 


San 
ideas as were later incorporated in the 


Declaration of Inde pe ndence Actually 
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North Callahan is associate prote SSO! 
of history at New York University and 
is author of the highly acclaimed recent 
biography Henry Knox 
Washington's General.” He is now at 
work on a life of General Daniel Mor 
gan of the 


period Che 


General 


American Revolutionary 


author also has had many 
vears of experience In journalism writes 
human-interest 


New 


and is 


a syndicated weekly 


column for ne wspapers about 


York related 
a member of the Executive Council of 
the New York City chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. He received his A.B. degree 
from the University of Chattanooga in 


and its activities, 


his native Tennessee, his master’s de- 
Columbia 


from New 


University and 


York University 


gree from 


a Ph.D 





NORTH CALLAHAN 


the popular reaction to this pamphlet 
was behind much of the sentiment re 
sulting in the selection of Jefferson to 
write the Declaration 
work and his literary 

At Philadelphia in 


mittec 


his most famous 
monument 

1776, a com 
was appointed by the Conti 
nental Congress to draft the Declaration 
The 


Benjamin 


committee was 
Franklin of 
Sherman of Con 
Robert Livingston of New 

John Adams of Massachusetts 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia. Ad 
ams and Jefferson were entrusted with 


of Independence 
composed ot 
? 


Pennsylvania, Roger 


necticut 
York, 
and 

writing the document. Each urged the 
other to do it. Finally 


account, Adams exclaimed to Jefferson 


ac ording to om 


I am obnoxious suspected and un 
popular. You can write ten times as 
well as I.” 


@ “Well,” said 
ce { ice d 


Jetterson if 
I will do as we ll as I can 


you have 
So Jefferson began work at once on 
the most important document Congress 
had vet Gilbert Chinard 
says the Declaration was written to ex 
Here 


document 


considered 


press the sentiments of the day 
was essentially a journalistic 
planned to impress the masses and to 
place before the 
birth a certain 
political faith. It 
judicial 


young nation at its 


ideal and a certain 
a legal and 
intended to make 


more precise the reason why the United 


was also 
document 


States had finally resolved to separate 
from the mother country Here the 
legal training which left a permanent 
impress upon Jefferson shone through 
In this, his most famous paper, he was 
and 
fortifying it with precedents. But de- 
spite a good education at William and 
Mary 
habitually began sentences with small 
letters 


the advocate pleading a cause 


College and from tutors, he 


(Turn to page 20) 
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Newspapers Role: 





Bulwark of! 


HE gre 

its way 

book ind al 
book at that 
dictionary of 
lese It reads like 
stvle fe | 


itured by 
superficiality of thought and rea- 


that found 
the 


pretty 


itest libel 


between 


ever 
covers of a 
big, important 
definition in Web- 
the 
this 
the use of colloquial- 


is the 


ster s word “journa- 


English of a 


isms 
soning, clever or sensational presenta 
tion of material and evidences of haste 
character- 


In composition considered 


istic of newspaper writing 


®@ It remained for Sigma Delta Chi, by 
official resolution to protest to the pub 
lishers, the G. & ¢ 
against this 
justice In the 
thonar\ changed the 
Of o1 
of journalism 
style of 
mediate present or phrased to stimulate 
or satisfy the read 
public 

Looking at the lan- 
re we find three periods Old Eng- 
lish Middle English and Modern Eng 
lish, which is our pe riod. Making allow- 


Merriam Company, 
uninformed in- 
edition the dic- 


ross and 
next 

definition to read: 
pertaining to, or characteristic 
2. Specifically as to 
expression appropriate to 1m- 


interest of a wide Ing 


historv of ow 


Vuave 


unce for history making its way at a 
slower te mpo in bygone centuries, these 
reckoned at 
where near 400 vears each. though the 
first, Old English, was somewhat longer, 
it 650 vears $49 to 1100 
The Middle English period lasted pre 
100 years 1100 to 1500 
Modern had its 400 


vears and a littl 


periods are to be some 


lasting from 
CIs ly trom 
English has now 
Dime 


more is up 


@ It is that the 
this last period should coincide 


the development of radio and television 
with their oral journalism 


curious expiration of 


with 


ind with the 
growing emphasis upon visual educa 
other 
I ipidly be Ing oralize d 

last bulwark of the 


English language. As 


tion. In words, the language is 


The press 1s the 


more ind more, 


communit ition and education become 


oral and visual, the printed word disin 


tegrates and is corrupted by _ indif- 


ference and vocal abuse. Language 


structure is undermined and_ verbal 
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By CARL E. LINDSTROM 


Were this merely 
a vernacular manifestation it might be 
easier to accept, although just as diffi- 
cult to The 
serious. The fact is, teachers and edu- 


precision 1s blunted 


combat. matter is more 
cators on the college level are not only 
unconcerned but are negligently guilty 
of abetting this corrosive process 

rhe their 
argot, thei: patois, their jargon as are 
It is the lingo of 
the group, the club, exclusively under- 


educators are entitled to 


any other specialists 


stood and possessively used. It does not 
stop there, They 
to new uses which they think they have 


blithely their backs 


excellent, sharp-edged words 


however! bend words 


invented turning 
upon 


whose purpose is implicit 


the arts has been 


a long time we are 


@® Obscurantism in 
with us growing 
accustomed to it and at length a fairly 
broad public the hide- 
and-seek creative artists 
are playing among the trees of a forest 
that 


entered in 


joined it 
which 


has 


game 


which 
the 


as Savade and obscure as 


Dante so distractedly 
first canto of the Divine Comedy 


The 


te nce rs 


psychologists are the worst of- 


Their 


Suc h 


textbooks are peppered 


with words as conceptualize, 


privatization objectify, maximize, just 


as businessmen never finish anything 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


After nearly forty years with the Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Times, Carl E. Lind- 
strom retired from newspapering to join 
the journalism faculty at the University 
1958. This 
an address he delivered to the 
University’s Sigma Delta Chi chapter 
late in 1959. 

Lindstrom 


of Michigan in article is 


based on 


managing editor of 
the Hartford Times for many vears be- 


was 


fore becoming its executive editor in 
1953. He has served as an officer of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
and the New England Society of News- 
pape! a former di- 
rector of the Associated Press. 


Editors, and he is 





ound Writing 


including the language. 
The psychologists will use schema in- 


but finalize it 


stead of scheme, which means precisely 
the same thing. They speak of value 
constellations. 


alone. 
Scientists, historians, engineers and law- 
yers are bent upon the same bastardiz- 
ing the language. English departments 
are concerned with what they doubtless 
call substantive values. The 
techniques of grammar and 
unworthy of 


@ The psychologists are not 


primary 
spelling 
but 
there 1S positive concern for a syntax 
that is rather than 
municative. Students are criticized for 


are not only notice 


impressive com- 
using short words, reasonable sentences 


and frequent paragraph divisions. 
These things are supposed to smack of 
puerility. The college sound is to be 
interlarding Macaulayan 
periods with such words as essentially, 
primarily, substantially, in the last anal- 
ysis, largely for rhythmic reasons or the 


long-leaping cadence, 


achieved by 


square-peg_lo- 
cations in the round holes of meaning. 

The plain fact is, no discipline has 
during devoted such 
earnest study and research to the writ- 
ing of communicative English as the 
newspapers of the United States and 
the journalism schools. This perpetual 


recent decades 


problem has been the subject of count- 
less seminars such as those at the Amer- 
Institute, in journalism 
schools throughout the country and in 


ican Press 


national and regional meetings of ed- 
itors 


@ It is still difficult to find bad 
writing in newspapers, and it never will 


not 


be as long as they must be produced 
with dispatch. But, by and large, news- 
papers today are using the printed word 
in its understandable form and 
the 


Books and magazines must of 


most 


are thus nearly sole defenders of 
literacy 
course be recognized but the literacy 
of these publications depends upon the 
integrity and 
The book 


dustry has sponsored no united front 
against 


writer's communicative 


purpose. and magazine Iin- 


corrosive influences and there 
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CARL E. LINDSTROM 


are, as well, obscurantists among novel 
ists and poets 


[he journalism schools are fighting 


hard 


among the 


against the inroads of illiteracy 
intellectuals In 


ther 


many uni 
versities schools regard journal 
ism departments as reactionary curios 
with 


Che 


grammal 


ities because they are concerned 


correct ind meaningful writing 


elements of spelling and 
journalism departments cannot teach; 
there time. Yet they cannot per 
mit their graduates to look for 
thev lack these elementary re 


quirements of the city 


isn't 
jobs 
whe li 


room 


@® Any teacher in any class from the 
fifth grade of public school through the 


graduate college can raise derisive 


laughter at any time by a snide refer 


ence to me wspaper errors and news 


Chis 


newspapers 1s just another one of those 


paper prose accusation against 


things that everybody knows that just 
isnt so 


The shoe on the foot 
Friends of mine who as parents toured 


iS quite other 
public school classrooms recently heard 
Now that the bell has 


rang we can begin Another, a history 


teacher and 


one teacher say 


a good one 

I do 
such cir- 
itself 


reputedly 


explained: “I teach history orally; 


not teach it writtenlv” Under 
English 


re | 
good 


cumstances 


fac 


may 
into history 


© The 


forces ot 


The vast 
government 
full-scale 


business because it 


teachers are not alone 
business and of 
are embarked on a assault 
upon the language 

that its 


communicated 


has found intricacies can be 
in an amazingly simple 
push button assembly of 


( lic hés, and 


government because it is peopled by 
many public servants who think it their 
job to prevent the pe ople to whom they 


are responsible from finding out what 


10 


are the government's purposes of the 
moment 


That 
gobblk degot k 


wonderfully expressive word 
had to be 


which 


invented to 


cover a_ situation strangely 


enough arose at a time when, in the 


early Roosevelt days government was 


being run largely by displaced college 
though | that 
any of them were fugitive from journal- 


professors never heard 
The coining of the word 
proved also what a sple ndidly 


able language English is 


ism faculties 
malle 
Just as it en 


closes the most magnificent literary 


treasure house it is also the repository of 


the most vivid, trenchant and useful 


slang around which the tongue of man 
can wrap itself 
@ If we are going to permit the lan- 


guage to be completely oralized—and 


there is real danger when so much com- 
and teach- 


“writtenly’"—it is 


munication is now electronic 
ers eschew teaching 
comforting to remember (or is it dis- 
maying?) that spoken language has in 
the past triumphed over the written 
The Anglo-Saxon 


preserved for several hundred years by 


word tongue was 
people who could not read or write 
while their literate 
municating in Latin 
French. Both of these admixtures en- 
riched English, without greatly diluting 
But there 
as men speak so. they 
And _ that 


shudder 


masters were com 


and later in 


its Anglo-Saxon bloodstream 
you have it 
come to write 


likely to 


among people who respect clean, sweet 


eventually 
thought is cause a 


writing 
Che 


vocalize 


English language does not 


well. It is a drab monotone, 
There is no 
1ota 


from my love for English to say that my 


completely unmelismatic 


melody. It does not subtract one 
mother-tongue Swedish, which | spoke 
first, has the highly 


inelisma of any that I know 


most developed 
a melodic 
line that causes some amusement when 
carried over into English by people who 
an accent but cannot lay 
Italian 


sings with the purity of its vowels and 


can overcome 


aside the curve of intonation 
the crispness of its consonants but its 
tempo is swift. English writes beauti- 
fully but its sound is no more appealing 
to musical ears than to the tone-deaf 
But what lustre on the printed page! 
I know of no. dis« ipline except 
journalism that is making a continuing 
writing. All 
with substance, 
should be, but 
there is great danger in neglecting the 
For if the medium is lacking in 
clarity and precision the substance will 
decay. It 
good writing that it presupposes clear 
thinking thinking 


there can be no teaching worthy of the 


study of communicable 
com erned 


they 


others are 
and undoubtedly 
means 
and essence ot 


is the beauty 


and without clear 


name, whatever the subject 


Newspapermen haven't all the an- 
swers and the pressures under which 
they work often produce results that 
are far from perfect, but they know 
what they are up to and do not intend 
to be deflected in their 
finding the most direct line to the read- 
The Rudolf 


and others have studied 


purpose <¢ of 


er mind. formulas of 


Flesch 


and questioned and have been misun- 


been 
derstood, even misapplied. 


® Over the entire country copy readers 
who know English grammar and who 
wear out 


more than stu 


dents in all the non-journalism branches 


dictionaries 


are daily bending their backs over news 
They 
blemishes but 


copy. may miss some of the 
their 


decent 


professional ob 


jective is English. Managing 


editors are taking time to write and to 
staff 
concerned with improved literate per- 


circulate continuous memoranda 


formance. Conventions of editors are 


preoccupied with writing as writing 
Who else is doing anything like this? 
Direct, 
is the substance of journalism and the 
workman worthy of the 
tools is canny enough to keep them 
clean 


understandable communication 


who is best 


The newspaper man has no occsion 
to write in any other way than simply 
He has nothing to hide. If he is in pos 
facts, he has 
marshal them in orderly fashion 


only to 
He 1S 


trained to see and evaluate news and 


session of the 


once he has done that his mental prob 
Muddy 
thinking 


lem is solved. writing comes 


from muddy nothing else 


And 


opinions about the news there is littl 


since the reporter can have no 


chance of his getting mixed up In his 


thinkin 


® The trouble come in other depart 
ments of the paper: interpretive writing 
such as that of the columnists, the edi 
torial writer and the critic. There we 
are concerned with opinion, and opin 
ions—unless there is perfect clarity of 
thought—is bound to becloud the prose 
There is another factor: and that is the 
feeling that the 
strate his competence, singularly true 
of the critic but 


columnist and the editorial writer 


writer must demon 


common also to the 

The reader does not think to question 
the competence of the critic unless the 
latter has 
tence. But 
reader 


demonstrated his 
until that 
accepts the 


iIncompe 
time comes, the 
authority of the 
critic as the man who has the job 

and he wouldn't have it if he were not 
competent. Yet the 
wants to 


critic too often 


demonstrate it anyway—es- 
pecially if he hasn't any cogent thoughts 
about the art he 


cussing. That’s where the critic reaches 


the event or is dis 
(Turn to page 19) 
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Sidelights on 


Lowell Thomas 


As Newscaster 


By EDWARD P. F. EAGAN 


O write an article about a dea 
T iticns is difficult. You don’t know 
where emotion begins and facts end 
I know of 


ences who has endeared 


no person in all my experl- 


himself to so 


many people in SO many places of the 


world In my opinion no one so de- 


served i Boswell 
now in his thi 
had the 


anyone In 


Thomas is 
tieth vear on the air 


Lowell 
and has 
continuous run of 
the history of network 
Radio programs are usually off the ait 
vear, but 


week 


I homas 


long st 


broadcasting 


night after 
atte 


M Idom has 


for part of each 
week after 
Lowell 
been absent even for a day except when 
part of the 
conditions keep him from 
America. On 
have his 
Once 
his alter ego, and later I re- 


night month 


month 
In some world where at 
mospheri 
getting through to such 


occasions, he would friends 
broadcast for him 
ed to be 


ceived letters from friends all over the 


I was request- 
world saving they had heard me on his 
hour 


* Thomas 


heard by 


been 
than any other 
including Franklin D 
Winston Churchill, Hitler 
and even Walter Winchell 
had a 


voice probably has 


peopl 


more 


voice in history 


Roosevelt 
Mussolini 


Chis 1S because he has world- 


wide daily radio and newsreel audi- 


exceeding that of anv 
Others 
ences for one night a week, but no pro- 


ence ta 


personality have larger audi- 
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Lowell Thomas and the author are pictured with Ralph Edwards of “This 
Is Your Life” fame at the People-to-People Sports Committee’s Dinner of 
Champions at the Astor Hotel in New York on September 30, 1959. Eagan is 
president of the committee dedicated to international exchange of sports, and 
Thomas is one of the 400 sportsmen members. 


gram of any description has had a radio 
audience approaching the five times 
weekly total of Lowell 


twice nightly 


Thomas and his 


coast to coast broadcast 
which, by long wave and short wave, 
has circled the globe His total 


audience during his vears on the air 


radio 


have been estimated at nearly 


billion! 


sixty 


® Imagine how important it is for 
Lowell Thomas not to get a cold. Once 
when we were skiing together up at 
North Conway, he contracted one, but 
the show must go on when you are on 


the air. A local doctor gave him some 
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Edward P. F. Eagan, a New York 
attorney, is chairman of the New York 
State Athletic and 
man of President Eisenhower's People- 
to-People Sports Committee 
S. and British 
amateur heavyweight champion, and he 


Commission chair- 


Eagan is a former U. 


was an Olympic champion as a light- 
a member of the 
four-man bobsled team. He studied at 
Yale and at the Harvard School 
before winning a Rhodes scholarship to 
Oxford University 
both A.B. and M.A. degrees. 

He is author of the book “Fighting 
for Fun,” and co-author of “10 
to a Successful Memory.” 


heavyweight and as 
Law 


where he received 


Days 





nose and throat sprays, and, although 
the voice was a little heavy, his many 
listeners got their daily broadcast. 

For seventeen years he was the voice 
of Movietone News, which means that, 
via the screen, he was heard by another 
forty or fiftv billions. His 
has been heard on endless documentary 
on many feature length films, 
and untold millions more have made his 


voice also 


“shorts,” 


acquaintance through Cinerama and 


television. 


® In the now dim days of pre-network 
broadcasting, War Correspondent Floyd 
Gibbons was the first to go on the air 
with a daily news program. After seven 
months he was supplanted by Lowell 
Thomas, who has been on ever since 
at the same hour from September 29, 
1930, down to the present. 

His first radio broadcast was in 
March, 1925, over KDKA, Pittsburgh. 
That was a full hour program in which 
he told the first cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe bv air 
The First World Flight. on which he 
was historian 


story of mans 


@ In 1949, he and his son, Lowell Jr., 
crossed the Himalyas to the Forbidden 
City of Lhasa. On this trip he was 
thrown from a horse and broke his leg. 
This was the most publicized broken 
leg in history, and he was able to get 
out only because of his own courageous 
spirit. This 

(Turn to page 18) 


adventurous journey to 
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WAYNE V. HARSHA 
re ade r ot 


HI newspapet 
taking a look back at 


equipment used in the production 


today in 
mechanical 


of daily and weekly newspapers during 
the last fifty 
be puzzled if not downright amazed at 


years would undoubtedly 


the apparent lack of progress in devis- 
ing new methods and equipment du 
least thirty-five of fifty 


ing at those 


years 


a That is not to Savy 
the re 
thirty-five 


however 


that 
during those 
there 


improvements In ex 


Was no progre SS 


years, because were 
refinements and 
isting equipment. But to the casual ob 
server nothing startling came upon the 
Since the end of World War II, 
htteen there 


notable achievements worth 


scene 
in the 


be en some 


past have 


years 


mentioning. The commercial printing 
remarkably fast 


last ten years 


h is seceh Sonne 


during the 


industry 
deve lopme nts 
that many of 


and it is safe to assume 


them can be or are being applied to 


newspaper printing as well. 
During this 
final years of which saw the 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
produced mechanically 
they had been in the 


of the nineteenth 


century's first decade, the 
founding 
Tie wspapers were 
pretty much as 
final fifteen years 
century 
® By 1909 the Linotype, for instance 
to a firm niche in 
industry; it had 


1886. The 


the stereo 


was well on its way 
the daily | 

first been demonstrated in 
halftone h 


and d 


hews] 


aper 
id been invented 
type ry mat system for producing 
had 


ind new Spapel presses had 


curved plates been successfully 


worked out 
been developed to the point where they 
could deliver 


papers at high speeds 
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Printing Industry Spurre 


By Late Developments 


By WAYNE V. HARSHA 


from roll stock for the rapidly increas 
ing circulation demands. Color in news 
papers, for instance, had been achieved 
as early as 1893 

Except for changes in typography 
makeup, the 
changed but little mechanically in the 


and newspaper has 
last fifty years. There are now upon the 
scene, and also during the past ten to 
fitteen notable 
which may 


vears, developments 
in time change the course 
of the newspaper's mechanical produc 
tion radically, although certainly the 
changes will not all occur at once, nor 
will they come upon the scene tomor 
row Mechanical changes are gradual, 
often imperceptible, and take years be 
fore they affect production to a marked 
degree. 

From that day in 1886 when Ottmar 
Mergenthaler 
strated his Linotype in the composing 
New York Tribune, the 
freed of the 
hand-setting small text type and labo 


first successfully demon 
room of the 


compositor was onus ot 
riously spacing it out in justified lines 
galley and then distribut 


ing it after the paper was off the press 


after galley, 


@ At first the Linotype could set only 


body faces, but over the years its ca 


the ma 
chine will set 24-point sizes with ease 


pacity increased so that today 


36-point sizes on some models, and 


even 60-point condensed on newer 


Maximum width of 
picas for 


models line 


thirty 


machines will now 


mixer 


was many years but 


larger handle lines 


as long as forty-two Magazines 
are of seventy-two or ninety channels 
permitting a wide variety of characters 
The speed of the machine has been in 


creased so that the Linotype Comet 


picas. 


will now run twelve lines a minute 
standard 


The 


machine will deliver SIX OI 


seven lines a minute when manually 
operated. 
In 1928 Walter 


de vice W hic h 
board of 


Morey invented a 
control the key 
a Linotype automatically by 
a punched paper tape. The 
tape could be prepared miles away, in 
another room, or even cut by wire from 
a central point. Today’s Fairchild Tel 
typesetter, familiar to many newspaper 
men, is 


would 


means of 


an outgrowth of Morey’s in 


vention 


® The Intertype came upon the scene 
about 1912. In stages it 
a counterpart of the 


its early was 


almost Linotype 
Today, the Intertype does essentially 
the same job as the Linotype The two 


manufacturers are now fierce competi 


tors. 


Another recent developm«e nt in type 
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This modern highspeed press is one of the battery of Goss Headliner presses in the pressroom of the Chicago 


Sun Times. 

setting is the Electro-Typesetter, de- 
signed by and for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and its 
tions. The 
ket and 


of Radio ¢ orporation ot 


various country-wide edi 


machine is now on the mai 
a division 
America. The 
Electro-Typesetter is an adapted Lino 
type the keyboard has 
und the 


electrically operated solenoids actuated 


is manufactured by 


been r¢ moved 


mats are released by means of 


by means of prepunched paper tape in 
a central control room, which may be 


for instance the newspapers news 


room. The operator simply selects on a 
panel 
plugs in the 
we go. The 
bells ind 


down 


i typesetting mac hine not in use 


tape transmitter and away 


machine is equipped with 
lights shut 
automatically _ if goes 


Body 


umn W ice 


signal and will 
anvthing 
wrong type 1 newspaper col 
is delivered at hich speed 

ibout 


twelve lines a minute. One ma 


chinist in the composing room may 


supervise the work of a number of 


typese tters 


®@ The Intertype Company has recently 
placed on the market its new Monarch 
model which will deliver fourteen lines 
i minute according to company claims. 
The Monarch has ho keyboard and 1S 
ilso operated by pre punched tape. 
These tape-controlled devices are re- 
markable in thei: 
trouble-free 


speed of operation 


ind _ relatively 
[wo other machines, which have 
vears, have 


been in common use in new spaper com 


changed but little over the 
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posing rooms. They 
Giant Caster 


are the Monotype 
used for casting display 
type which is dropped into a Califor 
nia job case, and the Ludlow, which 
will cast display type in slugs from 
mats assembled by hand into a special 
stick. Except for 
and the 


these machines 


minor improvements 
accession of 


still 
inal basic principles. 


new 
utilize 


type taces, 
their 


orig 


@ A comparatively new development 
since the end of World War II) is the 
setting of type on film by 
Although film 


accomplished as early as 


various de 
vices typesetting was 
1922, it did 
not become pract’cal from a production 
standpoint until 1949 when the Inter- 
type Fotosetter was placed on the mar 
ket 

Using the well-known circulating 
matrix principle, the Fotosetter utilizes 
mats which carry negative images and 
are exposed one at a time in a camera- 
like device. The product is a roll of film 
bearing line after line of type face im 
ages in either negative or positive form 
on either film or paper. The film may 
be used to make regular letterpress line 
plates, offset plates, or gravure plates 
and cylinders. At first the film was used 
mainly by the commercial printing in- 


dustry, but some daily newspapers are 
now using the machine for display ad 
vertising purposes. 


@ The Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany in its first attempts to manufac- 


ture a film typesetter also tried the cir- 
culating matrix principle but gave it 
up and began to experiment on another 
device which it released during the 
last year under the name Linofilm. The 
machine consists of two units. One per- 
forates a tape and the other is actu 
ated by the tape to produce type on 
film from a circulating matrix disc. 


® The Photon machine, developed by 
the Graphic Arts Research Foundation 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, will also 
place type images on film by means of 
two units. A perforated tape actuates 
a matrix disc at very high speeds in 
such a manner that the images appear 
on film in justified lines. Several news- 
papers have Photon 
but thus far they are used mainly in 
the production of display advertising. 
At least one newspaper produces its 
editorial page daily by means of Photon 
film composition. 


now installations, 


The Lanston Monotype Company’s 
Monophoto, invented and built in Eng 
land, also sets type on film. Thus far, 
this machine has been used mainly by 
trade typesetters and commercial print- 
ers. 


® American Type Founders’ Typesetter 
puts type images on film by means of 
two devices which resemble typewrit 
ers. One cuts a tape which is used to 
actuate the camera device. The Type- 
setter is used mainly for body type on 
film and is considerably 


smaller and 
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other film 


than 
arket 


I 
] 
iS¢ 


less expensive type 


setters on the 
a number of 


There ire l iV tilable 


small machines which will place dis 


play type on film from matrices or neg 
by hand from master 


itives’ selected 


sheets or rolls 

Within the 
impact of phototy pesetting on the news 
pape! 
Film 
place 


next twenty-five years the 
industry may be considerable 


typesetters may eventually dis 


many hot metal machines in the 
of display advertising typ« 


film may be mak 


ing conventional letterpress engravings 


pre pal ition 
forms. The used for 


in full page size from which mats may 


be rolled ind cu 


ved stereotype plates 
further 


which may he put 


cast; or curved original 


pl ites 


even 
directly on 
the press, bypassing the stereotyping 


process iltoge ther! 


@ Although the 
fairly 


illustration 
the turn 
method for making 


halftone 
was in common use at 
of the 


it was not 


century, the 
materially improved until 
recent years 
the hot system of 
the halftone was 


zinc for newspaper us¢ 


\ natural companion to 
metal composition 
made originally of 
but now may be 
brass oO! 


Light 


be en 


made of aluminum copper 


anv one ot number ot alloys 


weight magnesium halftones have 


popular 


In the last few years rapid-etch and 
powderless etch processes have been 
developed so that halftones and line 
plates, or combination plates, may be 
made very rapidly, ready for the page 
torms in just a few minutes. 

One of the sensational developme nts 
in the engraving industry in the past 
two or three years has been the photo 
plate invented by Du Pont 
Called Dyeril (trademark 


the photosensitive flexible plate may be 


polymer 
scientists 
etched without an acid solution in fif- 
teen minutes, ready for mounting either 
on flat base 


press equipment 


or curved for rotary letter- 
The plate is now com 
available in 
is being used by 


mercially limited fashion 


and the commercial 
printing industry 

A rapid-etch plate of nylon has been 
developed by the Springdale (Connec 
ticut 


rated 


Laboratories of Time, Incorpo 
but has not been placed on the 
market. It has been used experimentally 
in plants printing Time magazine. The 
Mergenthaler 
recently begun to import a photosensi 
tive plate very much like the Du Pont 


and Time plates 


Linotype Company has 


® Coupled with film typesetting, thes 


new photopolymer and those 


like them 


the newspape! 


plate s 


may have major impact on 


industry in the vears to 


Shown here is one of the new typesetting machines. It is the keyboard unit 
of the Linofilm, a photo-typesetting machine made by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, which perforates tape and provides line-for-line typed copy 


for proofreading. 
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come. It is possible to engrave an en- 
plate of light 
suitable for use on a rotary 


tire original, curved 
weight 
newspaper press from film composition 
and halftone and line negatives and by 
pass hot metal typesetting, mat rolling 
Duplic ate 
plates can be etched at the same time 


and stereotyping altogether 


as the original. 


@ In the last few years electronic scan 
ning machines have been developed to 
produce halftones on metal or plastic 
in a fraction of the time the regular 
photoengraving process requires. The 
Fairchild Scan-A-Graver 


halftones on 


will produce 
plastic which may be 
mounted flat or curved to fit blank spac 
es on stereotype plates ready for press 
The Fairchild Scan-A-Sizer 


within the 


announce d 


past year, will reduce or 
enlarge, within certain limits, from reg 
Other ma 


chines made in Europe will do the sam« 


ular photographic copy. 
kind of work on plastic or on metal 
in black and white or in color 

On the market now are several elec 
tronic color scanners which will sepa 
rate color copy into three or four neg 
atives, each in its respective primary 
color as well as black when required 
This equipment is invaluable in saving 
money for color 


time ind expensive 


printing of national advertising. The 


human element for the most part has 


been eliminated 


® One of the notable developments of 
the last decade has been the rapid ex 
pansion of R.O.P. color. Important pi 
Run-of-Paper experimental 
work are the Milwaukee Journal and 
the Chicago Tribune. So 


have these two newspapers been in aid 


oneers in 
successful 


ing the fast rise of color in advertising 
that SOO U. §S otter 
R.O.P a total that has jumped 
17 per 


newspapers now 
color 
cent from the 723 newspapers 
one vear ago. Of the 800 R.O.P. 
offer full 


offer 


only 


ne wspapers, 373 now color 


and 456 
and blac k 


So successful has 


newspapers two colors 


color become Ith 
advertising that some newspapers with 
facilities for making color plates now 
are handling certain news or editorial 
with color both 
halftone. repro 
quite 


features illustrations, 


line and These color 


ductions are apart from color 


comics and rotogravure sections, which 
are for the most part prepared far in 


Notable 


four-color 


advance among dailies using 
three 


fairly 


and news pictures at 


frequent intervals are the Chi 


Tribune, Chicago American, and 


cago 


Chicago Sun-Times 


® Since 1909 stereotyping and mat roll- 


ing remained virtually unchanged as 
far as basic principles were concerned 


Turn to page 21 
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Journalistic Ethics 





Reporting From Washington 


ASHINGTON reporters, in de 
Wreermining their own principles 
for right action® must take ac- 
count of the prin ipl s that govern good 
they start 


their own catalog with their obligation 
truth about the 


citizens generally, but must 


to give readers the 
national government 

This obligation bears upon reporters 
with increasing weight as the complica 
tions of public affairs make it more and 
difficult for 


gain tor 


more individual readers to 


themselves the information 
upon which to base opinion 

Che sheet 
activity moves the reporter farther and 
farther from the parrot like 
of material and the mirror-like 


tion of events 


volume of governmental 
repetition 
reflec 
It crowds re porters and 
editors into tasks of selection and elimi- 
into judgments of what 


nation iS Sig 


nificant and what is not 


© The 


larger such tasks of evaluation 


become the more essential is a report 


ing mind that is objective Che more es 
sential it is that the reporter become, 
in fact Fourth Estate, 
without interests that may conflict with 
to the 


tions that create conflicts and diversions. 


a member of a 


his duty reader, without affilia- 
Even when the individual has done his 
best, short of embracing a 
regimen, to fortify 
he will have difficulty in keeping him- 


monastic 
his independenc eS. 


self and his prejudices out of the way of 
No human being is sufficiently 
from the 

emotional 


his story 
aloof 


avoid 


world about him _ to 
involvement in the 
Until 
rives we will never have a perfect re- 
in this respect. Still, it will be a 
sad day for journalism if the effort to be 
objective Is 


volves difficulty 


affairs he views automation ar- 


porter 
because it in- 


abandoned 


and because it is not 
always perfectly successful 

When the reporter has taken himself 
out of the 


transaction, he will encounte1 


* Webster definition of ethics 
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By J. RUSSELL WIGGINS 


This is the fourth in the 
articles on journalistic 


series of 
ethics obtained 
last year by Sigma Delta Chis Com- 
mittee on Ethics, headed by William 
Small, news director of Station WHAS 
and WHAS-TV, Louisville Kentucky 


in Washington plenty of additional im- 
pulses to bias sowed along the way by 
others. After he has become as pure as 
a dove, he still will need to become as 
wise as a serpent. The art of governing 
is the art of resolving conflict and it is 
sometimes distressing to reporters to 
discover that few accounts of such con- 
flicts are “fair” by both 


sides to a particular controversy 


regarded as 


@ The task of informing citizens about 
difficult that it 
could not be accomplished satisfactorily 
even with the most enthusiastic 
eration of 


government is one so 
Ccoop- 

and 
Instead of this 
cooperation, moreover, there is a school 


those in government 


those who write about it 


of thought that seems to regard news- 


. RUSSELL WIGGINS 


gathering as a contest in which the re- 
porter tries to pry out the secrets which 
the government is intent 


upon with- 


holding. 


® We have traveled far from the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine that it is by all means 
the duty of government to give out in- 
formation. Two world wars with their 
attendant secrecy, a period of cold war, 
the sheer government and a 
cynical rejection of the philosophy of 
the enlightenment, have been respon- 
sible for 
reporter 


size ot 


altered climate. The 
asks for information is 
more and more frequently met with 
the rejoinder: “Why do you want to 
know?” 


Generally he wants to know simply 


a vastly 
who 


because he wishes to give his readers 
facts not hitherto had about the opera- 
tion of some part of the government. 
Most of the time, the release of the in- 
formation sought would be to the long- 
time interest of both the 
and the There however 
(and let us face it), times when the 
disc losure of information w ill embarrass 
those in government. The reporter then 
is fulfilling one of the reasons for his 
existence in Washington, and it is a 
reason out of which there frequently 
arises between the press and the gov- 
ernment an atmosphere of hostility. It 
cannot be helped. As Samuel 
put it: 


government 


citizens are, 


Adams 


. there is a degree of watchful- 
ness over all men possessed of power 
or influence, upon which the liberties 
of mankind much depend. It is neces- 
sary to guard against the infirmities of 
the best as well as the wickedness of 
the worst of men.” 


@ It is the press upon which the country 
greatly depends to maintain that “de- 
gree of watchfulness.” The press gallery 
is, in a sense, the government's best in- 
spector general. It is a role that is un- 
likely to endear the reporter to either 
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1 


those wih 

infirmities 
When to th 

those whi 

wl » simply 

trust the 

the total 


introduce 
milit 
holdit 


become Ss 


e In SOVI 
an imnstrun 
prepared 
achieve 

of the 

this de 
methods 
has beer 
last ter 

to time 

and ore 
public op! 
handouts 
for the 
really to 
connie ick Wi } 
the deadline 


; 


Se in antici 


other sick 


difficult to 


ent to 


policy 

sheer siz 

with the 

m gover 
number 

And thi 

their faults 
formal questior 
mains the 


ve lopir 4 inftorn 


Perhaps the for 


House of 


in the 


) 
rior | 
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but the press 


those whose 


| 


ire “infirm” and 


vou add those 
ust the press and nis 
nce ot public opinion 


| igainst dis 


Che Ih 


area In wl 1¢ h 


inde ed 


large 
| mited 


ustifies some with 
limensions ot 


rmid ible 


secrecy 


VS IS re garded is 

It is selected 
1 and timed to 
ses. The 
ites has not embrace« 
these 
extent. Ther 
Washington in the 


increasing disposition 


government 


imitating 


it Is 


wieting 


of information mor 
ve to its ettect upon 


conterences and 


ni ostensibly 

ot reporters but 
better break, to 
e other event, to meet 
ott 
the 


vargoed 
news 


en media, to 
VS break by 
of management 
on the slippe ry 
ould slide into a 
ration of for 


vernment should 


news 


news handling that 


| 


uus generation and 


vhen it happens 


such as the 


becoming le SS 
rs not alone be 
erTsons In govern 
vuse of the 

An individual 
difficult 
the 
thirty re 
cted to attend. And 


newspaper, mag 


! 
i 


she | 


l more 
in it was In 


( Or 


ision representa 


gether, it is mor 
ynferences cohet 
the main thing 

t continuity nh 
ve I p by seque Ii- 
il elucidation of 
part, penalties of 
of dissatisfaction 
of these sessions 


in the the 


nferences diminish 


press 


d because, with all 
conte rences In 

public figures re 
] 


iraing 


way of ce 

l 
mal question pero 
Commons is tar supe- 


conterence is our only 
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In Washington 
editor of 


since 1947, first as 
the Washington 
Post and now as vice pre sident and ex 
editor of the Post and Times 
Herald, J. Russell Wiggins is a top au 
thority 
ment aftairs 

A native of Minne sota W 1gvins be gan 
in 1922 on the Min 
Rock weekly 
which he later pure hased. He joined the 
staff of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pio 
neer Press as an editorial writer in 1930 
Three 


ington correspondent for the two pa 


managing 
ecutive 


on press coverage ot govern 


his career Leverne 


County Star, a 


nesota 


vears later, he was named Wash 
managing editor 
in 1938. Wiggins returned to St. Paul 
after serving in Air Intelligence 
in North Africa 
but he left 
assistant to the 
York Times l 


eleven vears 


pers and he bec ine 
Force 
Italy 


agalm mn 


during the 
1946 to be 

publisher of the 
he held 
taking over as 


the Washington 


and 
Wal 
corn 
Ne Ww 


tor 


position 
be fore 
managing editor of 
Post 

Wiggins is th Freedom o1 
SeCcTeCS Amer 
ican Societv of Ne wspape! Editors 


vuthor of 


and is pre sic nt of the 





wailable 
in England 
ters 
not 
upon whom the 
them out 


that 


Mins 


devise 
breaks 
public i full view 

but of the 
government de pe nds to 
Wie kind of 
of public leaders and we 
content with a look it the 
office through the 
pretty prisms of their ghost writers 

\ thirst on the 


an opportunity to examine public policy 


for a 
and 


substitute 
makes 
ind gives the 


only of polic 1cS men 


carr need this 
glimpse must 
not be iugust 
persons who occupy 


part of reporters for 


intimate and at closer 
on the 


expose 


In a more Way 


range, and desire part of man 
their Views In i 
led to in 


between 


men to 


public 


more personal Manner have 


formal dinner meetings press 


time 


ana l 


From time to 
thirty 


officer ot 


and public men 


twenty-five or reporters 


( hief 


toe ther for an eve ning s discussion. off 


cabinet igency gather 
the-record or under the rules deve lope d 


Lindley 


information obtained is not for attribu 


by Ernest under which any 


tion in any way 


be en use ful on 
have 
| 


ana 


« Che se sessions have 


occasion; and on occasion they 
been disastrous for both the press 
tor public Re porte rs have 


men SOME 


times violated the protection promised 
public men and pyblic men have used 
the cloak’ of float sheer 
rumor out through the channels of the 
media. On the one hand, they can help 
perfect the total 
background of a re porter; on the other 


hand, they 


anonymity to 


understanding and 


can seduce him by the ex 


parte presentation of a case that would 
not stand up in open court. They en 


large the horizons of many reporters 
but they discriminate against many re 
porters just as competent and just as 
entitled to know. On the net, Americans 
probably are better informed than they 
would be if none of the sessions were 
held. Still, if there were an impulse to 
free and easy communication through 
the governmental establishment 
there would be no felt want that thes¢ 


off-the-record meetings would supply 


out 


® The formal devices for getting news 
are supplemented by a host of informal 


devices upon which reliance increases 


as open communication becomes mor 
restricted. These range from chance en 


cocktail And the 


govern news gathering in 


counter to 
that 
informal 


parties 
rules 
these environments are as 
various as reporters 

official 
over a 
the 
morning, that he was talking for publi 


Che re 


cries ot anguish 


who 
cock 


next 


Frequently the public 


becomes communicative 
tail discovers to his chagrin 
cation are then, usually, certain 
Such reportorial con 
chill the 
and cast 
the 
able to 


unbe nd OvVeCTI 


duct, it is declared, will 


social intercourse 
a pall over the hearth 
Public 


re lax 


warmth of 
and bar 


men, it is said, should be 
on So ial occasions 
a convivial glass, and spe ak out among 
It would be 
on a 


for 


re porter 


hard to get agree 
code of 

For a 
Should he 


new sworthy 


tric nds 


ment set of rules and a 


such circumstances 


the 


pit ce 


ethics 
IS hard 
the 

utterance or wait for its certain appear 


choice 
write a about 
ance In a gossip column? This really is 
the choice 

® How guarded must an official be on 
such occasions? Well. the und char 
icter of the event is determining in many 
the 


many reporters are at hand, the prude nt 


SIZ¢ 


cases. If group 1s at all large and 
public official will weigh his words for 
their value. If the 
small, he can make plain the limits on 
the 


cases, he will know his hosts and fellow 


headline group 1S 
I 


use of what he says—or, in most 
guests well enough so that no discussion 
will be necessa;’ry his seems hard 
However, let's back to where we 


started. Whom is the reportet working 


for? It is not the information that goes 
into his pink little ears that illuminates 
the insight of his readers, but the words 
rhe 
test of a reporter Is not how much more 
know but 
his readers know 
Much is heard in Washington about 
Some 
As otten 


as not, however, what the complain- 


that he rolls out on his typewriter 


he knows than his readers 


how mu h more 


“irresponsible newspapermen.” 


times a reproach is deserved 


ants mean by a “responsible” reporter is 


(Turn to page 21 
pag 
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Big Town 


Opportunities 
For the Cub 


By WILLIAM KOSTKA JR. 


HAT IS life like as i 
reporter on 
What 
have to offer the 
coll uC 


into 


full-time 
1 metropolitan daily? 
does such a newspaper 
wet-behind-the-ears 
Will he be 


vears by the 


graduate? pressed 


obscurity for over- 
whelming weight of experience which 
the older hands have built up? 

Perhaps I can answer some of these 
questions for the aspiring reporter still 
through the 
colle uC 


enough to 


] 
struggiing 


history ot youl 
nalism in a somewhere. I am 


fortunate have just com 


pleted my first year on a large daily 


I also have 


enough to find that reporting holds all 


newspaper been fortunate 


the excitement and thrills my dream 


us ha | conjure d 


world musi 


® My opportunity began with a eall 
from the city editor of the Roe ky Vioun 
tain News At the time 
working for a suburban weekly 
paper. I had only been with the pape 
for three months 
from the Army 
the veekly 
paper In Fort Bliss 


in Denver I was 


news 
following discharge 
My experience was slim 
i vear on a service 
and the 
I had spent on the school daily at the 
University of Colorado. It added up to 
little than nothing in my 
when I thought over my qualifications 
for the News. But I had written letters 


of application to all the newspapers 


news 


Texas time 


more mind 


and wire services in Denver before my 
discharge. The letters brought me my 


weekly job and the nibbl 
daily 


from the 


® Luckily, the 
reporters when I walked into the city 
After 
Still, city 
manadcing 
shaking into the sanctum of 
tabloid editor, Jack Foster 
With all the confidence I could muster, 
I told him I wanted to be a reporter. I 


News was shy several 
with 
Vincent 


Was led 


room brief discussions 


Henry 


Dwvet 


editor, and 
editor l 
Denver's 


morming 
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Shown at right is William Kostka Jr., courthouse reporter 
for the Rocky Mountain News, conferring with William Peery, 
a photographer for the News. 


office 
brief talk to receive word from the city 
that I 
could leave my current job 

I walked into the of- 
fice for my first day as a reporter. I had 
to eat breakfast or lunch 
stomach was knotted so badly 


was ushered out of the after our 


editor could start as soon as I 


Iwo days later 


bec n unable 
and my 
I almost had to stoop when I stood up 
As far as I was concerned, this was it 
This was the culmination of four years 
of college and many dreams and hopes 
My on 
become a reporter for a large daily. | 
just kneu 


ce Sire in newspapering was to 
I was going to libel someone 


and lose my job the first day 


@ But I didn’t. In fact, after being as- 
signed a desk and a style book to study 
and 


first 


I was allowed to fidget nervously, 


squirm for four hours before my 
and only story of the day 
‘Gimme a graf on this handout,” the 
Sunday city editor told me 
Considerable study 
but the 


big” 


Was necessary 


following morning I found my 


story filling out a column neat 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
4 second generation member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, William Kostka Jr., 
is the son of a holder of the Wells Key. 
Minnesota 
graduated from the University of Colo- 


He was born in and was 


rado, where he was initiated into Sigma 
Delta Chi. 
vears he was a reporter and later busi 


During his undergraduate 


ness manager of the university daily 
He served two years in the 
United States Army and for a part of 
that time was managing editor of the 
Fort Bliss News. In 1958 he joined the 
Aurora, Colorado Star, a weekly news 
paper October of that 
moved to the Rocky Mountain News in 


Denver, Colorado, where he is now as- 


newspaper! 


and in veal 


signed to the courthouse beat. 





the want ads. Nothing I had written 
and had published before pleased me 
so much as those first few lines in the 
News. My wife kindly and understand- 
ingly praised my minute effort 

Che next week was spent laboriously 
better 
The procedure is stand- 
reporters at the News 
It enables the editors to determine if 


rewriting bigger and handouts 
for the paper 
ard with new 
the young hopeful has any promise at 
all. Soon I allowed the 


distinction of being 


was dubious 
assigned with a 
photographer to take a promotion pic- 
ture somewhere in the city of a shop- 
ping center opening or the visiting of- 
ficer of a grocery store chain. 

to show my 
habit of 


twenty 


In order enthusiasm, | 


was in the work 
early. The 
effort usually passed unnoticed but, in 
the meantime, I had found it useful in 
calming myself sufficiently for the day. 
walked into 
the office to find only two other staffers, 
a photographer and the News religion 
editor and part-time assistant city ed- 
itor. The latter, Wes French, excitedly 
told me to grab some copy paper and 
get ready to go out 


coming to 


fifteen or minutes 


On one such occasion, I 


I was the only one 
available and a story was breaking. 

“Oh, sure,” I scoffed, thinking my leg 
was being pulled in one of the many 
prac tic al jokes young reporters are prey 
to 


@® But it wasn't a joke. Before I could 
catch my breath, Bill Peery, News head 
photographer, and I were racing out 
of town in his car. Over his police radio 
came details of the story I was to cover 
Two vouths, eighteen and nineteen, had 
escaped from the Federal Correctional 
Institution Denver. At 
knifepoint, they had taken a car from 
a woman and her daughter. While we 
tried to catch up with the chase, the 
two were racing through the winding 


southwest of 
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with the state 
patrol behind them. Soon 
through that the pau had wrecked their 
car in Idaho Springs, forty miles west of 
De nver \ 
block had sent them crashing and roll- 


canvons west of Denver 


word came 


quickly improvised road 


ing into parked cars at a motel in the 
neared the scene, an 
bulance d us he aded for 
We later learned the 


town. AS we am- 


passe Denver 


two were in it 


LJ Peery veteran 
knows a ré porter s 
filled ir 
as I questioned state patrolmen 
and other law the 
After taking some pictures ot 
molished car, we headed for 
rectional institution 
were held 
Some fast 


convinced the 


photographer, who 
job almost as well as 
his own my gaps ot Inexperl 
ence 
officers at scem 
the cde 
the cor 
the 


where boys 


talking by Peery and m« 


varden no harm would 
come from our photographing the two 
ipees We photo 
graphed the warden and his 
with the knife th had 
gained further details about the escape 


When we left the 


approaching swiftly 


chastened es« also 
assistant 
pall used and 
prison deadline was 
As quickly as pos 

the 


ind took pictures 


interviewed mother and 


daughter 


sible we 
her 


of them also 


young 


The city editor was almost as nervous 
iched 


write my) 


as I when we r the city 
But he let me 
stead of 
from my notes. The 


tront 


room 
story in 
tell it 


morning, the 


own 


having a rewrite man 


next 


he idling re ad 


,) 


page 
Teen Escapees 
From U.S. Jail Here 
On Terror Spree 
Inside, leading the local news page, 


was mv story with my 


of it. I hav 


many of 


byline on top 
ritten a lot of 
them better 
but none of them provided 
me with the first 
the News did 


¢ VA 


stories 


Since and more 
signihc int 


thrill my byline in 


®@ | went on to cover murders, speech 
es, school-board meetings, de velopm« nt 
of the Titan ballistic 
in Denver, teatures 

ous stories and 


, 
when the cit) 


missile produced 


forest fires, humor 
Last 


reporter 


more 
hall 
scheduled to go to the hi spital for six 
weeks, the editors 
a crack at 
After that 


reporte! 


sum- 


many 
met! was 
decided to give m« 
covering Denver s govern 
hrst ‘beat” 


| spent seve ral weeks on gen 


ment stint as a 


eral assignment before my current job 


d | now cove! the twen 
tv-three district 


courts of 


was designate 
municipal county and 
juvenile Denver 
What does 
the young your! 
It means th 
wide open to him. My 
Many 
found the newspaper 
them badly if they are 
ind tr Many 


experience mean to 
ilism student? 
rie wspapel busine SS 1S 
story 1s not an 
exclusive other young men have 
industry wants 
willing to work 
learn reporters in the 


18 


business today started the same way I 
did. The News is, perhaps, exceptional 
in the opportunities it offers the young 
His chances for advancement 
only by himself. But all 


newspapers in varying degrees present 


reporter 
are limited 


the same opportunities to the reportet 
The 


porter 


‘break” which makes many a r 

presents itself sooner or later 
The abilitv to take advan 
tage of it and capitalize on th 


to everyone 
gains 
made is the responsibility of the be 
ginner 

The daily shouldn't be a strange and 
the 


sufficient 


unattainable world to jour nalism 


student. Anyone with desire 


and ability to succeed can make it on 
a daily. Desire is possibly the most im 
portant prerequisite of all for the po 
tential newsman, although such a state 
ment might bring argument from some 
Many men with ability 
succeed because of a lack of 
Many little ability 


tain plateau of success because they try 


quarters neve! 
desire¢ 


with reach a cel 


® The young reporter will find many 
many people ready to help him along 
the road. He will find, at 


his competition on another newspaper 


times, even 


will take a minute to give him some ad 
vice If he 


gets he is 


listens to it all, never for 
a beginner, and works, few 
other obstacles are present to slow him 
He will make errors of fact and 
rep yrter 


down 


judgment which an_ older 


would avoid instinctively. This is pet 


haps his greatest problem to overcome 


But if 
cautious in checking out 


vears to do so 


takes 
he 1S overly 


and it 


all facets of a story, he can become as 
accurate as the next man. Judgment is 
Ss ymething only he Ip 
him with. The 


editor 


experience can 
veteran reporter or city 


can answer his question In a 


minute and, at least in mv case, have 


always been more than willing to offer 
advice 

Che glow of my first vear fac 
later, as some cynics predict, but | 
doubt it. The best of the old hands still 


realize excitement from 


may 


much the same 


covering a good story today as 
they did fifteen 


dull day on a metropolitan pape 


news 
Rare is a 


And 


years ago 


eat h day Is a new experience 


® Many newspapermen leave the busi 
take affiliated 
jobs in advertising or public relations 
But they really forget 


the newspaper. Reporting is a diseas« 


ness to higher paying 


never leave or 


which despite low pay and _strang 


working hours, afflicts the most hardy 
I had the bug before 
I think I am 


and intelligent 
| graduated from college 
now permanently infected 
wants to be 
affected 


He will find the newspaper business an 


The student who really 
a newspaperman 1s similarly 
exciting, never-« nding kale idos« ope of 


new faces, new ideas and opportunity 


Lowell Thomas 


Continued from page 11 


ribet reminded his radio and motion 
picture fans that long ago he was widely 
traveler to far 
a teller 
the platform, to record audiences in 
fact, 


debut he had addressed more people 


known as a countries 


and as of adventure tales, on 


many lands. In before his radio 
face to face, than any othe platform 
more than a mil 


He the 


of forty-six books of explora 


personality in history 


lion in London alone. also 1S 
author 
tion and of adventure-biography, many 


of them best sellers 


to the 
porter from a mining camp, Cripple 
Creek, Colorado. In World War I he 
was attached in turn to all of the Allied 
armies from the North Sea to the Per 
sian Gulf. Then, at the end of the war 
he was the first to bring back an eve 


@ Fame came early young re 


witness account of the German Revolu 


tion and the final downfall of the 


Kaiser 

Until he started broadcasting nightly 
in 1930, he 
discovere and biographer of Lawrence 
of Arabia, as biographer of Count Luck 
“The Sea Devil,” as historian of 
Che First World Flight; and as a “plat 
form star.” 


was chiefly known as the 


ner, 


More than sixteen colleges and uni- 
versities have honored him with a Doc 
tor’s Degree He is one of the directors 
of the Explorers Club, president of the 
Marco Polo Club of New York, and a 
trustee of various educational institu 


tions 


@ As is known to 


spt yrt 


many, his favorite 
the 


mountains 


mountains—the 
the better In 
a member of the boards of 


is skiing in 
the 
fact, he is 


higher 


three of the larger ski developments in 
America—two in Vermont (at Mount 
Mansfield and Mad River), one in Cali 
fornia, and one in Canada (the Mont 
lremblant Ski Club of Canada of which 
he is president 

Thomas also is an excellent master of 
Recently, he was the M¢ 
for the People-to-People Sports Com 
Thanks to 


the cooperation of Ralph Edwards, we 


ceremonies 
mittee’s Champions Banquet 


were able to highlight this program for 
international sport by putting on “This 
Is Your Life.” Sports Illustrated called 
this the TV Fight of the Month, and it 
certainly the televi 
sion rating of this wonderful program 
the People-to-Peopl 
Committee, of which 
Thomas is a member 


greatly enhanced 


and publicized 
Sports Lowell 
It might be said that Lowell Thomas 
exemplifies Aristotle's philosophy of 
“excellence in all activities.” He applies 
this philosophy in all fields of endeavor 
mentally, physically and spiritually 
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Setting the Record Straight 
On News Piracy Suit 


N an article in the 
f THe Quity, by 


account was 


December 
Barry 
given of the suit by 
the Associated Press against the Inter- 
News during World 
War I to put a stop to the pirating of 


issue 


Faris, an 


national Service 
news 

The article stated that the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that 
the Associated Press had come into 
with hands; also, that 
Oliver Gramling, in the book “AP 
The Story of News,” had asserted that 
the Supreme 


great 


court unclean 


dec is10n 
AP but 


him out 


Court was a 


victory for the that the 


facts did not bear 
These statements were incorrect and 
THe Quiwy regrets the error 
To set the 
QuILI 


record — straight THI 
brief review of the 
decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. On January 4 
L917, the \P petitioned the Federal 
District Court at New York for an in- 
junction against the INS, charging that 
the INS had been taking AP news from 
early editions ot subscriber papers and 
bulletins and 


original investigation. The 


presents a 


suit and of the 


from without 


INS dis 


claimed all guilt of republication piracy 


using it 


was granted by Judge 
Augustus N. Hand and the case was 
to the United States Court of 


Appeals where the injunction, as modi 


An injunction 
carrie d 


fied, covered all of the points cited by 
the \P 


The International News Service then 


carried the fight to the United States 


Supreme Court where, as Mr. Gram- 
ling’s book points out, the case centered 
issue of “whether the 
had the right to 
appropriate Associated Press dispatches 
once these items had been printed.” 
The written by 
Justice Pitney and a concurring opinion 
was written by Justice Holmes. Justice 


on the single 


commercial agency 


court’s opinion was 


Brandeis gave a dissenting opinion. 
The United States Supreme Court, in 
upholding the injunction, held that a 
commercial agency did not have the 
right to appropriate dispatches of an- 
other agency they had _ been 
printed without original investigation, 
thereby 


once 


establishing the now recog- 
nized property right in news 

Justice Pitney, in his opinion, also 
discussed the practice of getting tips 
from rival services. He 


“In the case before us, 


news wrote: 
in the present 
state of the pleadings and proofs, we 
need to go no further than to hold, as 
we do, that the admitted pursuit by 
complainant of the practice of taking 
news items published by the defend 
ant’s subscribers as tips to be investi- 
gated, and, if verified, the result of the 
investigation to be sold—the practice 
having been followed by the defend 
ant also, and by gen- 
is not shown to be such as to 
constitute an i 


news agencies 
erally 
unconscientious or in 
equitable attitude toward its adversary 
so as to fix upon complainant the taint 
of unclean hands, and debar it on this 
ground from the relief to which it is 
otherwise entitled.” 


Bulwark of Sound Writing 


Continued from page 10 


into his lingo ré pertory and spoils his 
piece with obfuscation 
I think that is the 


scurity of professorial language 


reason for ob 
They 
much concerned with demon- 
their 
critic, has 
What they say 
they feel 


crypt 


are too 
strating which as 
with the 


tioned 


competence 


never been ques 
they 


important 


and what 
write must be 


brainy arcane 


@ That is the reason for their allergy to 
journalistic English It is 
they 


direct, 


transparent, 
and call it over-simplified. It is 
they call it childish. It is 


correctly but spelling 


and 
usually spelled 
cannot therefore 


Thus the 


being arbitrary 


sibly be 


pos- 


important trans- 
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parency of newspaper English exposes 
the man who does not know grammar: 
its simplicity unclothes the brain where 
no thinking is in progress. If it is cor- 
rectly spelled, you are never in doubt 
as to what word the writer is reaching 
for 

No other discipline than journalism is 
making a stipulation of grammatical 
accuracy, a requirement of orthography, 
or a study of communicative English 


Not anv of the 


university 


colleges of the Amer- 


ican has time for 


this, nor 
should have. I make no exception of the 
liberal arts college, not even it should 
take the time to repair the broken-down 


fences left by the public schools and 


high schools that stray from the straight 
road of literate education 


® It is the problem of journalism schools 

and I speak now out of my experi- 
ence as an editor rather than in my 
new capacity of teacher—that they can- 
not send their into the 
world of practical newspapering illiter- 
ate, in the sense that illiteracy—and | 
use the word in its literal sense—is no 
particular handicap to the engineer, 
the lawyer, the doctor and, I am most 
unhappy to say, the teacher. It is rath- 
er a pity that a person can be gradu- 
ated with a mastery over the substance 
and have a sadly deficient grasp of its 
medium. 


graduates out 


The newspaper world is still full of 
editors who know too little of what is 
going on in journalism schools. They 
repetitiously cry: Give us good liberal 
arts graduates. 
what they really Give us re- 
porters who can spell and write under- 
standably. 


I am quite sure that 
mean is: 


® Be that as it may, in the newspaper 
offices of the country are men—editors, 
copy men—who are 
defending the English language for its 
own sake. In that profession the me- 
dium is the substance. 

Lord Conesford has written: “There 
are three good reasons why we should 
fight for our language: The need for 
clarity of thought, the need to be un- 
derstood, and the duty to enrich 
not to injure the noblest language 
the richest 
world.” 


readers, re-write 


and 
and 
literary heritage in the 

He said also: “As a lover of English 
I am appalled by the growth of illiter- 
acy and the flood of gibberish. I am de- 
termined to fight them.” 

He is not fighting alone. 

There are no more valiant battlers 
for the best written English than the 
journalism schools and the newspapers 
of America. It is true that they have 
their moments of weakness, and _ that 
examples of poor writing are not hard 
to find, but at least they are in there 
fighting. 


® They are far outnumbered by teach- 
ers in other disciplines who do not 
seem to be much concerned about the 
language for its own beautiful sake. 
We might lose 
Didn't Robert M. 


the editors of 


Hutchins say to 
America: “Do you realize 


that the written word may become an 


anachronism”? 


today the 
daily press and the journalism schools 
are giving battle. It looks 
like a rear-guard action but the cause 


Yes, we might lose, but 
sometimes 


is a good one: The preservation of func- 
tional written English. 
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Jefferson's Contributions 
To America’s Free Press 


Continued from page 8 


The Declaration | 
ights-of-man ideas of 
1Stl 


Independence 
was based on the 
John Locke ind 


philosophers is vell as 


Century French 
some of the 
Mason ol 
Jefferson himself believed more in legal 
rather than 
The actual 


Wilts done by 


writings of George Virginia 


ibsolute human equality 
writing of the Declaration 
jefferson in eighteen days 
matchless expression of his 
forth subtle, felici 
unlabored prose. Corrections 
Franklin, Adams 


it large 


ana Was a 
faith . set 


tous and 


In clear 


were nace by and 


the ¢ 


ongress 


was 87, the abl 
Adams apparently 


® But by the time he 
but irascibl John 

did not feel as 
ferson’s authorship of the Declaration 
had in the 


| along t the 


generous toward Jet 


beginning when he 
latter the job of 


as he 
passe 
writing it 


in idea in it but what 


has been hackneved in Congress for two 
before Adams “The 
substance of it is contained in the 
Journals of Congress in 1774.” 

fo which, with characteristic pa 
Jefferson re plied “This may all 
Richard Henry Lee 
as copied from Lov kes treatise on gov 
Whether I had gathered 
mv ideas from reading or reflection, | 
know I did not consider it as 
any part of m 

is iltogether 


There Is not 


years declared 


hence 
be true charged it 


ernment 


clo not 
charge to invent 
It was intended to be 


American 


new 


in expresso! rf the mind.” 


thinking of 


regard to 


* Perhaps Jetterson was 
Adams 


writing that 


vher he wrote in 
When voung, any 
vhic h 


iWination 


com 
little 
SOTIM 
But as 
things fall off 


position unites a 


SCTISE and 


rhythm 


we advance in life, these 


vel small 


one by on 

I fferson admired and was steeped in 
the works of « ical writers. Greatest 
in his estimatior is the Roman his 


torian Tacitus wt because of his real 


iste ipproacl but his original and torce 
ful stvle i vi rT h he handled language 
bold] ind nconventionally to produce 


Greeks 


violent reactiol From the 
passionate expres 


gathe red a | 
grand rich nad 
often breath-tak 
ind beaut yf 
Apparently ublishing 
high in le ther ns day 
his Notes « \ 
st itistical 


Ie the rson 


sion. a dynamic styl 

its choice diction 
1onious sound 
costs were 


had 
patriotic 


ilso tor he 
irvinia al 
compendium of information 
on the geog ip! 


life ot the region published in Paris In 


( social and political 


20 


had 


notes 


1784. He 
for the 


and 


gathered the material 
after falling from a horse 
confined to his home for 
In this valuable work, Jef 


was customarily 


being 
some time 
terson candid. “I be 


lieve freedom of inquiry should be 
individual and to the 
“Had not the 


Roman government permitted free in 


granted to every 
press es he observed 


quiry, Christianity could never have 


been introduced.” 
Substantiating his 
Ticknor that 


safety, knowledge is happiness,” Jeffer- 


statement to 
Ceorge ‘knowledge is 
son took notes like a good reporter. He 
made periodical records of everything 


connected with his plantation, his 
slaves his cattle, the trees 
planted, the “Monti 


cello,” and the dates on which flowers 


hor secs 


temperature at 


and birds first appeared there in the 
spring 
passed him in his descriptions of th 


Few contemporary writers sur 


natural beauty of America, especially 
such phenomena as the Natural Bridge 
in Virginia and the picturesque passage 
of the Potomac River through the Blue 


Ridge Mountains of that state 


@ Like the modern remark of Charles 
Wilson when Secretary of Defense that 
“What's Motors is 
good for this country,” Jefferson's learn 
hard 
statements 1s 
Shays Rebellion in 
the 1780's 
never a 
of liberty 
to time with the blood of patriots and 


good for General 


ing the wavy about making rash 


comparable Regarding 
Massachusetts in 
though 
that “the 


refreshed from time 


Jefferson remarked 


soldier himself tree 


must be 


tvrants.” He was never to hear the last 
of this 
quoted out of context by his political 


remMas a whi h of course Was 
opponents 

Thomas Jefferson had many a verbal 
tilt with Alexander Hamilton, espec! lly 
when both were members of Washing 
first cabinet. The 
where the President's tactful diplomac \ 
failed efforts to reconcile 
Hamilton and Jefferson. Often in their 
written arguments. the brilliant Hamil 
ton got the better of Jefferson parti 
ularly in fiscal and military matters. But 
defeated 


be Ing 


tons main instance 


was In his 


once magnificently 
this 


Je flerson gave his opinion re garding the 


Jefferson 


Hamilton on paper when 


infractions of the peace treaty with 


Great Britain 


Jefferson did sponsor Philip Freneau, 


one of his state department employes 


and the 
itor of 


poet of the Revolution,“ as ed- 


“The National Gazette” in op- 


position to Hamilton’s Federalist “Ga- 
zette of the United States” under John 
Fenno as 


editor. Jefferson said Fre- 


neau's paper “saved our Constitution 
which was fast galloping in to mon- 


are hy 8 


@ In the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, 
Jefferson pointed out that the United 
Sta‘es 
compact, and argued strongly ir 
This 
resulted in greater prominence for Jef- 
writer but 
the founding of 


government originated in a 
favor 
only 


of states’ rights paper not 


ferson as a also was the 


cause of several im- 
portant newspapers which were set up 
to further 


line 


Jefferson's ideas along this 


Jefferson assembled libraries one 
after another to satisfy his ever-expand 
ing thirst for knowledge. After the wat 
he sold his fine library to Congress, and 
it became the basis for the present 
The library con- 
10,000 volumes and Jef- 


ferson received some $23,000 for it 


Library of Congress 


tained about 
an amount sorely needed for he owed 
$20,000 at the time and was never out 
of debt from 
“Monticello” being sold after his death 
to pay off his obligations 


then on, his beloved 


@® The 
Jefferson founded was the most liberal 
that 

elective 


University of Virginia which 


institution in the world at time 


Che 


there were no religious tests or 


curriculum was wholly 
prac 
tices, the faculty were all equals under 
a rotating and elective chairman, stu 
dents were under the honor system in 
all tests and discipline, and here the 
political 
science were first provided in American 
In 1800, Jefferson had aptly 
declared, “I have sworn upon the altar 


of God 
form of tvranny over the mind of man.” 


study of agriculture and 


education 


eternal hostility against every 


And giving specific application to the 
- do 


wish to see the highest de 


new university, he wrote, most 
anxiously 
gree of genius, and to all the degrees 
enable them to 


read and understand what is going on 


of it, as much as may 


in the world.” 
remarkably 


He knew politics, history, a1 


Thomas Jefferson was 
versatile 
classics, library 


chitecture, literature, 


practice, astronomy, law, music, edu- 


cation, religion, science, farming med 


icine, mathematics, philosophy and 


other natural sciences. James Parton, an 
early biographer, obse rved that Jefter 
son could “calculate an eclipse, survey 
an estate, tie an artery, plan an edifice 
break a dance a 
play the Only 
Franklin compared with him in vir- 
Adams that “a 
loose strokes of the would 


try a cause, horse, 


minuet and violin.” 


tuosity. Henry wrote 


few brush 
paint the portraits of all early American 


Presidents, but Jefferson could only be 
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painted touch by touch with a fine 
pencil.” 

He left in his papers what has been 
described as “the richest treasure house 
ever left by a single 
[These consisted of some 50,000 


whic h are 


of information 
man. 
items currently being pub- 
lished at Princeton University under the 
editorship of Julian Boyd. The project 
1S expected to total fifty 
number of 


volumes, a 


which have already ap- 


peared Je fterson Ss correspondence be- 
gan in 1760 when he was still a subject 
of Great Britain 1826 
when he was a revered citizen of the 
United States 


scientists, philosophers, painters, over- 


and ended In 


It was carried on with 
and friends, be- 


He had his 


personal archives well organized, and 


seers, soldiers, family 


sides government officials 
to save time and drudgery, used the 
letterpress, polygraph and_ stylograph 
to make copies. Of his personal papers 
he made a 656-page index which 
proved very helpful in organizing them 


® Jeflerson aided historians, transcribed 


ancient manuscript laws of Virginia, 
answered the queries 


Marbois, in the 


ompiled 


of the Frenchman, 
Notes on Vir- 


an extensive vocabu- 


famous 
vinia e 
recorded care- 
fully the account of the debates on the 
Declaration of Independence 

Thomas Jefferson died at the age of 
83 on July 4, 1826 
sary of the 


lary of Indian dialects 


the 50th anniver- 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence which he wrote 

The epitaph on the grave at “Monti- 
cello” was composed by the occupant 
It states: “Here was 
Jefferson Author of the 


American Independence 


buried Thomas 
Declaration of 
of the Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the 


University of Virginia.” 


Washington 
Reporting 


Continued from page 16 


1 reporter who is “responsible” to the 
government and re sponsive to it 


Chis 


sibility 


was the 
that had in 
mind when he once said that no country 


meaning of “respon 


Dennis Brogan 
could afford more than one ré sponsible 
newspapel We need responsible re 
porters and responsible newspapers in 
but in the very discharge 


a true sense 


of their responsibility they frequently 
will be 


sible” bv officials whom their disclosures 


denounced as most “irrespon- 
embarrass 
likely to be 


Those who feel 
loved by 


Such reporters are not 
loved by governments 
powerfully the need to be 
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whom it is their duty to 
write probably should not be writing 
about government at all. 

Fortunately, the interests of the press 
and of 


those about 


those in 
universally at 


government are not 
war. On the contrary, 
their true interests, in the large are in 
accord. Reporters are justified in think- 
ing well, generally, of those in the pub- 
lic service, contrary to the cynical 
dictum that the only way for a reporter 
to look at a public official is down 
Realists them that the 
truth is seldom as it 
seems, and then are aware that they are 
seldom wholly successful in the pursuit 
of it. When they have reached this ad- 
vanced state of knowledge and humility 
the designation of “Washington corre- 
sponde nt” becomes an honorable title of 
an office as important to the survival of 
that 
can be conferred by constituted author- 
ity 


among know 


elusive and 1S 


our system of government as any 


. s 
Printing 
Continued from page 14 


as 1854, Charles Craske had 
succeeded in making a papier-maché 
mold from type pages and cast from it 
a curved stereotype plate. The wet mat 
system was widely used during the late 
years of the 19th The 
mats worked but from satis- 
factory. gave the 
trouble. 

Dry mats were introduced from Ger 
many shortly after 1900, and many of 
the troubles the wet mat engendered 
eliminated. World War I inter 
rupted the dry mat supply, however, 
but the supply reestab 
lished by American manufacturers who 
managed to control shrinkage greatly. 
The mats are now so predictable that 
multiple reproductions of full 
color photographs are controlled satis 
factorily. This factor is particularly im 
portant in the development of R.O.P. 


color. 


As early 


century. wet 
were far 
Erratic shrinkage 


pressman considerable 


were 


was quickly 


cr lor 


The. newspaper presses of today are 
veritable giants alongside those of fifty 
vears ago. It has been necessary to in 
crease the speed and capacity of news- 
pape! constantly during the 
past fifty years because of greatly in 
runs. U. S. daily news- 
bout 60 million 
copies every twenty-four hours. 

The newspaper presses 
built incorporated two or three webs 
each, collated, folded, 
delivered. By 1900 presses 
with eight sets of cylinders, printing 
eight pages to the cylinder, and being 
fed by four rolls of paper, were in use. 

By 1911 the press 
made up of block units in varying com- 


presses 


creased press 
papers produce today 
first rotary 
of eight pages 
cut, and 


newspaper was 


binations of printing units, cutting and 
folding mechanisms, etc. The press 
manufacturers continued to make im- 
provements over the years but the basic 
engineering features 
much the same. 


remained pretty 

Some weekly newspapers and some 
small-city dailies with limited circula 
tions have been experimenting with off- 
set lithography in recent years as a 
means of producing a publication with- 
out the use of hot metal typesetting 
and regular letterpress photoengrav- 
ings. Typesetting is done on special 
justifying typewriters or by means of 
film typesetters, such as the ATF Type- 
setter, the Fotosetter, Linofilm, Photon, 
or similar machines. Negatives to size 
are made of photographs or line draw- 
ings and combined with negatives of 
the type matter to make a flexible plate 
for the offset press, which may be either 
sheet-fed or roll-fed. 

Some fairly creditable results have 
been obtained by this method of pro- 
ducing a newspaper. Small-town week- 
lies and’ small-city dailies are thus en- 
abled to have a picture newspaper, for 
the most part, without the expense of 
letterpress engravings. Production has 
been somewhat limited, however, by 
the relative slowness of the sheet-fed 
press and by some technical and me- 
chanical problems encountered with 
web offset presses. Offset press manu- 
facturers are, however, rapidly over- 
coming most of the troubles. Skilled 
plant personnel, however, are still re- 
quired for best results. 





The following schools which have 
been accredited by the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism were 
inadvertantly omitted from the accred- 
ited institutions listed in the February 
issue of THE QUILL. 


University of Nebraska. 
Neb. School of Journalism; 
Editorial, Professional 


gram (1955) 


Lincoln, 

News- 
Certificate Pro- 
University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. M. Department of Jour- 
nalism; News-Editorial (1955) 

University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. School of Journalism; News- 
Editorial (1958) 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Il]. Medill School of Journalism; Adver- 
tising-Management, 
Editorial, 
(1956) 

Ohio State University, 
Ohio. School of 
Editorial (1959) 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
School of Journalism; Advertising-Man- 
agement, News Writing and Editing, 
Public Relations, Radio-Television Jour- 
nalism (News) (1957) 


News- 


News 


Magazine, 
Radio-Television 


Columbus, 


Journalism; News- 
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The Book Beat 


Kent Cooper 


F one man can 
: emplar ft ti 
Wo know 0 
He served as 
AP for more than a quarter of a 
Many of the 


have been 


I said to be the ex 
ociated Press as 
that man is Kent 


Ue neral 


( ooper 
of the 

century 
AP that mace 

print of his vision and the 
In “Kent Cooper and the 
Associated Press, an Autobiography” 
House, New York) he tells 
storv of his sixty vears 


we wk 


he gins in the 


manage! 


changes in the 
the im 


Vigor ot his 


bear 
lead rship 


Random 
the fascinating 
of active newspape! 


little Indiana 


town where he grew up and first learned 


Che story 


the compe lling attraction of newspaper 
work. Before he was out of 


he had his first job as a reporter for the 


his teens 


old Indianapolis Press shortly before 
the turn of the 


interesting chapter 


century [here is an 
of the Indianapolis 
newspapers of that period and of his 
first taste of press association work for 
the old Scripps-McRae 


tion and a little 


Press Associa 
later how he organized 
his own press agency, serving clients in 
Indiana 
which led to 
with the Associated 
is a traveling inspector 
working directly under the late Mel 
ville | me, then managel 
sociation that continued for 


It was this experience 
his association 
Press in 1910 
general 
It was an as 
than 40 vears 
fers elsewhere. Early in his work for 
the AP he began to sec 
hangs s and to make the 
he felt were needed Che 


phone circuits 


nore cle spite lucrative 
the need for 
changes that 

pony tele 
AP tel 
umong the first 
succeeded Mi 
1925 
have 
fought for and 
difficult 
how different press associ 
then. Mr 
ibout 


ind pensions for 
edi iph operators were 
instituted before he 
Stone as g ral manager in 
the re 

hich he 


originated. In retrospect it is 


Since that time been 


man change 
to remembet 


ation practices were Cooper 
i more readabk 
ind report He lifted 
the ban on the interview organized 
the Associated Press Managing Editors 


Association and const intly 


worked to bring 


| interesting wire 


encourage d 


’ ] 
ood 


writing. Under his direction the 


AP pioneered in the use of wirephotos 


tel typesette ind other « hanges which 


are accept d as ¢ mmonplace today 
Because he knew pe rsonally most of 
the great men in i urnalism in his time 
there are interesting glimpses of them 


book und 


Chere IS 


in his imusing anecdotes 


also an inspiring account of 
his own journ ilistic 


as to the 


philosophy and his 
convictions role of the press 
American life 


an intriguing autobiography 


association in 


This 1S 
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which should be a “must” for evervon 
who is interested in American journal 
time ( ( ( 


ISm) In Ou! 


Recapture the Past 


\ ERY newspapel writer needs books 

which help him 
thing of the flavor 
the past 


recapture some 
excitement olf 
An excellent volume for this 
“These Were Our Years” 
Doubleday & Co., New York, $4.95 

Edited by Frank Brookhouser, colum 
nist for the Philadelphia Bulletin and 
$00 short 


articles, this collection of nostalgia re 


and 


purpose Is 


author of some stories and 
captures the exciting 1920s and 1930s 
as seen through the eves of some of 
America’s best known 

Included in the list of 


trom 


writers 
contributors 
their 
has been taken are such writers as Ger 
ald W. Johnson, John Dos Passos, Fred 
erick Lewis Allen, William Allen White 
Ben Hecht, Da- 
Heywood Broun 
They wrote about Prohibition, jazz, the 
depression, the advent of radio 


whom selections of writing 


Sherwood Anderson, 


mon Runyon and 
and 
the rumblings of world conflict to come 
Mr. Brookhouser has done 
this 


retaining the 


a fine job 


of tving together collection of 


short pieces and mood 
and spirit of the times. This is a valu 


able 


and 


collection for the editorial writer 
who needs al 
reminder of what America talked about 


sang about and thought in that memo 


indeed, for anvone 


rable period between two world wars 
cs. © 


Walter Lippmann 


ALTER LIPPMANN probably 
the most influential of the Wash 
ington columnists, last fall was seventy 
mark the 


of his colleagues, Marquis Childs and 


years old. To occasion, two 
James Reston, asked Lippmann’s friends 
to take a look at his life and the world 
he live S in 
them 

The result is “Walter Lippmann and 
His Times” Harcourt, Brace 
Company, New York, $3.95 a 


us MM holarly 


and then do a piece tor 


and 
book 
every bit as the columns 
Lippmann has been writing from Wash 
1930s 


contributors to this 


ington since the early 


The 


book bear testimony to Lippmann’s im 


names of the 


portance the world over. 

They include Childs, of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch Washington bureau, and 
chief of the New York Times 
Washington bureau, editors of the book 
Kennan, former U. S. am- 
bassador to Russia; Allan Nevins, form 


Reston 
Ce orge F, 
Columbia 


er professor of history at 


columnist 
McDon 
ald, foreign editor of the Times of Lon 
don; Reinhold Niebuhr, theologian and 
philosopher, and Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Jr., author and professor of history at 
Harvard 


University; Raymond Aron 


for Le Figaro, Paris; Iverach 


“Walter Lippmann and His Times” 
is interesting not 
little 
which by-passed obit writing and fire 


only to journalists 


possibly a envious of a career 
chasing, but also to students of govern 
ment and world affairs 

Lippmann is a political scientist and 
philosopher in the grand sense, remain 
from the 
turmoils of practical politics 
the national 


ing disengaged day-to-day 

he views 
conventions on his tele 
vision screen—and concentrating on the 


deeper significance of the affairs of 
governments. 

His well thought-out accounts of to 
influ 
ence the turning of the world: milkmen 


in Omaha probably don't read his col 


day and his views of tomorrow 


umn, but senators and presidents do. 


Rospert G. TRAUTMAN 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Qumu, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 


HELP WANTED 
EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Su 7-2255 
WRITERS WANTED for immediate 
ments in Business, Professional, 
Fields. Box 1019, THe Quit 


SITUATION WANTED 


journalism graduate, SDX,. ex- 
perienced government information specialist 
reporter. Seeking position as house organ ed 
itor, publicist, amusements, book editor. Pre- 
fer New York City-New Jersey, Southwest 
Box 1024, THe QuILt 

Triple-threat"” newscaster, reporter, writer- 
editor seeking opportunities in heads-up 
newsroom where management seeks new ideas 
and is eager to try them. Veteran of 12 years 
in radio-TV, wire service, newspaper report- 
ing. Box 1025, THe Qui 

Editor-news director; 3'2 years experience 
weeklies to editor-manager of small weekly 
8 years experience news director radio sta- 
tion. Married. Desire position with future 
30x 1026, THe QuimLL 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 





assign- 
Farming 


Editor-writer 





TROPHIES 
guaranteed not to tarnish 
Write for catalog showing Balfour 
Bronze _ trophies. 
Official Jeweler to SAX 
LL. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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Newton Names 1960 Committees 


M. NEWTON, JR., National * resi- 

V dent of Sigma Delta Chi, Profes- 
® sional Journalistic Fraternity, 

and Managing Editor of the Tampa (Fla.) 
Tribune, has announced the National 
Committee appoint- 

ments to carry on 

activities of 
the Fraternity dur- 
ing 1960 
Fifteen 


major 


commit- 
were named: 
Ethics, Fellows 
Nominating, Free- 
dom of Information, 
Historic Sites Cere- 
mony, Historic Sites 


Honor 


tees 


Nominating, 
Awards, Interna- 
tional Expansion, 
National By-Laws, National Convention, 
Nominating, Professional Chapter Pro- 
gram, Public Relations, Research, Under- 
graduate Chapter Ways 
and Means 

In addition, a National Historian, State 
Chairmen and three Undergraduate rep- 
resentatives to the 


V. M. Newton, Jr. 


Program, and 


Executive Council 
were named 


Personnel of the committees are 
ETHICS 


Chairman: William Small, News Di- 
rector, Station WHAS, Louisville, Ky.; 
Leslie G. Moeller, Director, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, lowa City; Carl Lindstrom, 
Dept. of Journalism, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 


FELLOWS NOMINATING 


Chairman: James A. Byron, News Di- 
WBAP AM-TY, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Robert J. Cavagnaro, General Executive, 
Associated Press, San Francisco; Sol 
Taishoff, Editor and Publisher, Broad- 
casting, Washington, D. C 


rector 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Chairman: V. M. Newton, Jr 
Editor, (Fla.) 
White, Phoenix, Ariz.; David W. Howe, 
Publisher, Burlington (Vt.) Free Press: 
Clark R. Mollenhoff, Washington (D. C.) 
Correspondent, Cowles Newspapers; 
Theodore F. Koop, Director of Washing- 
ton (D. C.) News & Public Affairs, CBS; 
Alvin E. Austin, Chairman, Dept. of Jour- 
nalism, U. of N. Dakota, Grand Forks; 
Robert B. Allen, Jr., Publisher, Cushing 
(Okla.) Daily Citizen; Kenneth Cole, City 


Managing 


Tampa Tribune; Harm 
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Fditor, Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Mason R. Smith, Publisher, 
Press, Gouverneur, New York 


Journal; 
Tribune 


HISTORIC SITES CEREMONY 


Chairman: R. K. T. (Kit) Larson, As- 
sociate Public Service Editor, Virginian 
Pilot, Norfolk 


HISTORIC SITES NOMINATING 


Chairman: Richard H. Leonard, Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal; Harold L. Nel- 
son, School of Jornalism, U. of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; Henry D. Ralph, Chief Edi- 
torial Writer, Oil & Gas Journal, Tulsa, 
Okla.; John J. Doohan, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star; Vincent S. Jones, Executive Di- 
rector, Gannett Newspapers, Rochester, 
N. Y.; James R. Doran, Editor, Patriot 
News, Harrisburg, Pa.; Charles S. Rowe, 
Editor, Free Lance-Star, Fredericksburg, 
Va.; Eugene Schroeder, Associated Press, 
Detroit, Mich. 


HONOR AWARDS 


Chairman: Bernard Kilgore, President, 
Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y.; 
Mason R. Smith, Publisher, Tribune 
Press, Gouverneur, N. Y.; V. M. Newton, 
Jr., Managing Editor, Tampa (Fla.) Trib- 
une; Al E. Austin, Chairman, Dept. of 
Journalism, U. of N. Dakota, Grand 
Forks; John M. McClelland, Jr., Editor 
& Publisher, (Wash.) Daily 


News. 


Longview 


INTERNATIONAL EXPANSION 


Chairman: Leland M. Hawes, Tampa 
(Fla.) Tribune; Carter Davidson, Execu- 
tive Director, Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations; Ted Durein, Editor, Pen- 
insula Herald, Monterey, Calif.; T. Haw- 
ley Tapping, Silliman University, Duma- 
quete City, Philippines; Jim Becker, 
Chief of Bureau, Associated Press, Ma- 
nila, Philippines; Orien W. Fifer, Jr., 
Managing Editor, Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix; Erwin Boll, German Consulate, 
Bonn, Germany; James W. Irwin, Public 
Relations, Chicago, Ill.; George E. Had- 
daway, Editor & Publisher, Flight Mag- 
azine, Dallas, Tex.; Jules DuBois, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Coral Gables, Fla.; William 
H. Metcalfe, Managing Editor, Winnipeg 
(Canada) Free Press. 


NATIONAL BY-LAWS 


Chairman: Robert J. Cavagnaro, Gen- 
eral Executive, Associated Press, San 


Francisco; Luther Huston, Director of 
Public Information, Dept. of Justice, 
Washington, D. C.; George Brandenburg, 
Midwest Editor, Editor & Publisher, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Alden C. Waite, President, 
Southern Calif. Associated Newspapers, 
L. A., Cal.; John M. McClelland, Jr., Ed- 
itor & Publisher, Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Chairman: Howard L. Kany, Interna- 
tional Business Relations Director, CBS, 
M.. ¥.. 3. ¥. 

Vice Chairmen: Kenneth M. Baker, 
Public Relations Advisor, Olin Mathie- 
son, N. Y., N. Y.; Joseph L. Oppenheimer, 
Public Relations, A. A. Schecter Assoc., 
N. Y., N. Y.; Frank Stanton, President, 
CBS, N. Y., N. Y.; Robert W. Sarnoff, 
Board Chairman, NBC, New York, N. Y.; 
Leonard Goldenson, President, ABC, New 
York, N. Y.; William R. Hearst, Jr., Ed- 
itor-in-Chief, Hearst Publications, N. Y., 
N. Y.; Jack R. Howard, President, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Pub- 
lisher & Board Chairman, New York 
(N. Y.) Times; Bernard Kilgore, Presi- 
dent, Wall Street Journal, New York, 
N. Y.; Robert U. Brown, President, Ed- 
itor & Publisher, N. Y., N. Y.; Richard 
W. Clarke, Executive Editor, New York 
(N. Y.) Daily News; Robert M. White, 
II, Editor, New York (N. Y.) Herald 
Tribune; Turner Catledge, Managing 
Editor, New York (N. Y.) Times; Earl 
Wilson, Columnist, New York (N. Y.) 
Post; John A. Brogan, Jr., Vice President, 
King Features Syndicate, N. Y., N. Y.; 
William C. Payette, Asst. General News 
Manager, UPI, New York, N. Y.; Ben 
Weberman, Financial News, New York 
(N. Y.) Herald Tribune; Charles Speaks, 
Editorial Consultant, New York, N. Y.; 
Alan-L. Berckmann, IBM, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

J. Wendell Sether, Asst. Publisher, 
American Press, New York, N. Y.; John 
A. Crone, Business Specialist, Young & 
Rubicam, New York, N. Y.; Jesse G. 
Bell, News Service Manager, A. T. & T. 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Howard W. Allen, 
V. P. & Public Relations Director, Johns- 
Manville, N. Y. C.; Robert B. Considine, 
Columnist, Hearst Headline Service, New 
York, N. Y.; Raymond O’Neil, National 
News Editor, New York (N. Y.) Times; 
William B. Arthur, Managing Editor, 
Look Magazine, New York, N. Y.; Burl 
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A. Ely, Administrative Asst., AP, 
York, N. Y.; Oliver Gramling, Asst 
eral Manager, AP 
Elmer Cc Walzer 


New 
Gen 
New York, N. Y 
Financial Editor, UPI, 
New York, N. Y.; Samuel Lesch, National 
News Editor, Wall Street Journal, New 
York, N. Y.; Thomas E. Mullaney, Asst 
Financial & Business Editor, New York 
Times; Frank Blair, News Commentator, 
NBC, New York, N. Y.; Douglas Ed- 
wards, Correspondent, CBS News, New 
York, N. Y.; A. Gordon Smith, Public 
Mar ager N Y Telephone 
Co., N. Y., N. Y.; Gustav V. DuPeza, Ac- 
count Executive, Doremus & Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Robert Zemon, Advertising 
Director, American New 
York, N Y Goodman, Vice 
President, Mannequin Shoes, New York, 
N. Y.; Lucien File; Sidney Towne, New 
York University, New York, N. Y.; North 
Callahan, New York University, New 
York, N. Y.; Mason R. Smith, Publisher, 
Tribune Pre Gouverneur, N. Y 


Information 


Tobacco Co : 
Stanley 


NOMINATING 


Editor & Pub 
Washington, D. C 
President & Executive 
Editor, Detroit (Mich.) Free Press; Wal 
ter Humphrey, Editor, Fort Worth (Tex 
Press; John Stempel, Bloomington, Ind 
Irving Dilliard, St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch 


Chairman: So! Taishoff 
lisher, Broadcasting 
Lee Hills, Vice 


PROFESSIONAL CHAPTER PROGRAM 


Chairmar Ed 
Mer., Southern 
Atlanta; Merritt Johnson, 

Editor, Chicago (Ill Daily News; Ed 
ward R Milwaukee (Wis 

Sentinel Brogan, Jr., V. P., King 

New York, N. Y 

WBAP AM-TV, Ft. Worth 
Reider News, Port 


Thomas, Public Infor 
Bell Tel. & Tel 
Chief Copy 


mation 


Johnson 
John A 
Feature » 
Tom Whaler 
Robert 
Ohio 


licate 
Texa Daily 
Clinton 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman: Howard 
President & P. R 

if _ =. & Wolpert, me 
Milwaukee; Martin Sheridan, P. R. Di 
rector, Admiral Corp., Chicago, Ill; Wil 
liam Kostka, Wm. Kostka & Associates, 
P. R., Denver Robert Innes, P. R 
Director, Electro-Motive Div., G.M., La- 
Grange Ill John Canning, Inf. Service 
Director, Standard Oil of Ind., Chicago 
Ill Brock D. Holme P. R. Director 
Kansas City Mo Life Ins. Co.; Eugene 
Manager, Delta 


Wad 


Director 


Allen, Vics 
Johns-Man 


Ceorge 


Colo 


Phillips, News Bureau 


Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga 


RESEARCH 


Chairman: Sidney 
Minneapol (Minn 

Tribune Norva Neil Luxon, 
School of Jourr U of N 
Chape Hill Leslic Moelle: 
School of Journ., State U 
City Hillier Krieghbaum 
University, New 


Goldish Research 
Star & 

Dean 
Carolina 
Director 
of Iowa, Iowa 

New York 
York, N. Y.; Dozier 
Cade, Journalism Dept., Georgia Stats 
College, Atlanta Nathan B. Blumberg, 
Dean, School of Journ., Montana State U 
Missoula; Raymond B. Nixon, Editor 
Journalism Quarterly, U. of Minn., Min- 


Director 
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DeWitt Reddick, 
School of Journ., U. of Texas, Austin 


neapolis; 


UNDERGRADUATE 
CHAPTER PROGRAM 


Chairman: H. Eugene 
rector, School of Journ.., 
Univ. Park; William F 
Prof., Technical Dept., Ia. S. U 
Ames; A. L. Higginbotham, Chairman 
Dept. of Journ., U. of Nevada, Reno; Fred 
C. Zwahlen, Jr., Dept. of Journ., Oregon 
State College, Corvallis; Al E. Austin, 
Chairman, Dept. of Journ., U. of N. Da- 
kota, Forks; James L. Julian, 
Journalism Dept., San Diego State Col 


Goodwin, Di 


Kunerth, Asst 


Journ 


Grand 


lege 
WAYS AND MEANS 


Chairman: G. Marvin Shutt, Secretary 
National Sporting Goods Assn., 
Ill.; William J. Oertel, 
tor, Ohio Newspaper Assn., Columbus, 
Ohio; R. K. T. (Kit) Larson, Assoc. Pub 
lic Service Editor, Virginian Pilot, Nor 
folk; John Stempel, Bloomington, Ind 

Victor E. Bluedorn, Executive Director 
of Sigma Delta Chi Histo 


Chicago 
Executive Direc 


was named 
rian 

Undergraduate Representatives to the 
Executive Council are: Carroll Kraus 
University of Nebraska; Hal Bock, New 
York University; William M. Duncan, 
Oklahoma State University 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


National Chairman, 
ecutive Director 
Street Journal, 


Don Carter Ex 
Newspaper Fund, Wall 
New York, N. Y 
Alabama, Leroy A. Sims, Birmingham 
News; Alaska, Robert B. Atwood, Anchor 
age Daily Times; Arizona, James Brooks 
Jr., Gilbert Enterprise; Arkansas, Alva 
N. Dopking, Associated Press, North 
Little Rock; California, North, Raymond 
L. Spangler, Redwood City Tribune; Cali 
South, Tom Cameron, Los An 
Colorado, Bob F. Butz, KLZ 
Daniel W 


Delaware 


fornia, 
geles Times 
TV, Denver Connecticut, 
Kops, WAVZ, New Haven 
Bernard J. Smyth, Delaware State News 
Dover Florida, No. Cent., Vladimir 
Mandl, Rollins College, Winter Park 
Florida, South, Philip DeBerard, South 
ern Bell Tel. & Tel., Miami; Georgia, 
Dozier Cade, Georgia State College, At 
Hawaii, Jack Crandall, Honolulu 
Bulletin; Idaho, North, Gary L 
Pietsch, Sandpoint; Idaho, South, James 
Golden, UPI, Boise; Illinois, North, George 
C. Crawford, Waukegan News Sun; Ili 
nois, South, Kenneth Mollman, Millstadt 
Enterprise 


lanta; 
Star 


Indiana, Frank Salzarulo, Indianapolis 
Iowa, Don Benson, Des Moines Register 
& Tribune; Kansas, William C. Burk, 
Santa Fe Railroad, Topeka; Kentucky, 
Sam CC. Adkins, Courier-Journal & 
Louisville Times; Robert R 
Fahs, WDSU AM-TV, New Orleans; 
Maine, Charles McGillicudy, Associated 
Press, Portland; Maryland, Fred I. Arch- 
ibald, News Post & American, Baltimore; 
Massachusetts, Forrest W. Seymour, Tel 
egram & Gazette, Worcester; Michigan, 
Elmer White, Michigan Press Assn., East 


Louisiana, 


Director, 


Penn State U., 


Lansing; Minnesota, Julian B 
Duluth; Mississippi, John O 
Sr., State Times, Jackson; Missouri, 
Barks, Barks Publications, St 
Louis; Montana, Jack F. Ryan, Montana 
State University Press, Missoula; Ne 
braska, Gordon H. Bjerke, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha; Nevada, Neal Van 
Sooy, Nevada Appeal, Carson City; New 
Hampshire, Myer D. Erlich, WWNH, 
Rochester; New Jersey, Larry Carpenter, 
Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick 
New Mexico, Sanky Trimble, Associated 
Press, Albuquerque; New York, Thomas 
P. Coleman, Associated Press, New York 
City; North Carolina, Enoch A. Moffett, 
Ill, WBTV, Charlotte; North Dakota, Al 
Austin, University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks; Ohio, E. Forrest Allen, 
Cleveland Oklahoma, William 
Freemon, Oklahoma City Times; Oregon, 
Robert W. Chandler, Bend Bulletin 
Pennsylvania, John D. Stevens, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster; Rhode Island, 
Herbert M. Hofford, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston; South Carolina, Jesse 
Rutledge, State Highway Dept., Colum 
bia; South Dakota, George Phillips, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings: 
Tennessee, East, Norman Bradley, Chat 
tanooga Times; Tennessee, West, Wallace 
V. Witmer, Memphis; Texas, South, Wil 
liam B. Byers, Houston Chronicle, Austin; 
Texas, North, Walter Humphrey, Fort 
Worth Press; Utah, Arthur C. Deck, Salt 
Lake City Tribune; Vermont, David W 
Howe, Burlington; Virginia, R. K. T. Lar 
son, Virginian Pilot, Norfolk; Washington 
D. C., Pat Munroe, Chicago American 
Bureau; Washington, East, W. Newland 
Reilly, Spokane; Washington, West, Irwin 
S. Blumenfeld, University of Washington, 
Seattle West Virginia, Vint Jenning 
Charleston Daily Mail; Wisconsin, Rich 
ard H. Leonard, Milwaukee 
Wyoming, Wallace R 


of Wyoming, Laramie 


Hoshal, 


Emmerich 


Horace 


Press; 


Journal 


Biggs, University 





Notice to Members 


The By-laws of Sigma Delta 


Chi specify that Professional 
members must pay current na- 
tional dues in order to be eligi- 
ble to hold membership, to 
vote, hold office in a Profes- 
sional chapter or serve as a 
Convention delegate. 

All Professional chapters are 
required to automatically drop 
all persons from their chapter 
rosters who have not paid 1960 
National dues. Such members 
may again become eligible for 
Professional Chapter affiliation 
upon payment of current Na- 
tional dues and all back dues, 
if any. 

Any member who is in ar- 
rears in dues for more than 
three years will automatically 
be dropped from the National 
rolls. 
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48 SDX Members Want 
To Begin New Chapters 


Forty-eight Sigma Delta Chi members 
have expressed an interest in establish- 
ing 16 undergraduate chapters and 32 
professional chapters, according to V. M. 
Newton, Jr., fraternity president. 

Minimum requirements for chartering 
an undergraduate chapter is a group of 
male students enrolled at a department 
or school of journalism with three or 
more full time staff members. A profes- 
sional chapter may be established by 10 
or more professional members providing 
they have held four successful meetings. 

Professional members in the following 
areas, interested in belonging to a chap- 
ter, should contact the listed 
below. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Portland, Me., Charles C. McGillicudy; 
New Hampshire, Merle Erlich, Rochester, 
N. H.; Rhode Island, H. M. Hofford, U. of 
Rhode Island; Vermont, David Howe, 
Burlington Free Press, Burlington, Ver 
mont; New York, Tom Coleman, AP, 
NYC; Delaware, Jack Smuth; North Car 
olina, Al Moffett, Charlotte, N. C.: Geor 
gia, Dozier Cade, Georgia State College: 
Florida, Jack Detweiler; Tennessee, Wal 
lace Witwer, Memphis; Arkansas, Al 
Dopking, AP, Little Rock, Arkansas; Neb 
raska, Gordon Bjerke, Omaha; Los Vegas, 
Neal Van Sooy, Carson City; Spokane, 
Maynard Hicks, WSU, Pullman; Alaska, 
Robert B. Atwood, Anchorage, Alaska: 
Montana, Jack Ryan, Montana State 
Univ., Missoula 

Baltimore, Md., Fred I 
Beaumont, Texas, Gerald L 
Avenue D, Beaumont, 
New York, Gerard J. Gagnon, 597 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22, 
Harry Spitzer, 
Buffalo 12, 


George J 


members 


Archibald; 
Wade, 2365 
Buffalo, 
Elm- 
New York, also 
Sattler’s, 998 Broadway, 

New York; Davenport, Iowa, 
Volger, KWPC AM-FM, Mus 
catine, Iowa; Dayton, Ohio, Alan Her 
bert, WHIO, 1414 Wilmington Ave., Day- 
ton 1, Ohio; Decatur, Ill., Ralph H. John- 
Decatur Herald & Review, 365 N 
Main St., Decatur, II] 

Greater Philadelphia, Ralph D. Wenn- 
blom, Farm Journal, Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa.; Hartford, Conn., 
Harry L. Connor, 171 Sigourney St., Hart- 
ford 5, London, England, Har 
old W. Gully, United Press Int., 8 Bou- 
verie St., London, E.C., 4, England; Lou- 
isiana, John H. Francis, Jr., 404 Louisi- 
ana Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Baton Rouge, La.: 
Savannah, Ga., Walter Pat Kelly, P. O 
1807, Savannah, Ga 
New Mexico, 

Daily Record, Roswell, 
Texarkana, Ark., Rich- 
ard N. Brumley, Texarkana Gazette, 
P. O. Box 621, Texarkana, Ark.; Wichita, 
Kansas, Bill Meyer, P. O. Box 183, Marion, 
Kansas; Youngstown, Ohio, Andrew E. 
Holliday, 4665 Euclid Blvd., Youngstown 
12, Ohio, also Otto Bordenkircher, 630 
Pittsburgh Rd., Poland, Ohio. 


Texas 


son, 


Conn 


Box 
Southeastern 
Stubbs, Roswell 

New Mexico; 


Albert A 
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UNDERGRADUATE LIST 


Inquiries for undergraduate chapters 
have been received from the following 
schools. 

Arizona State U.; Central College; U. of 
Connecticut; East Texas State College; 
Miami U. (Ohio); U. of Mississippi; Okla 
homa Baptist U.; U. of Pennsylvania; 
Waynesburg College; Woodbury College; 
Rhode Island U.; U. of Maine; Rutgers 
U.; U. of Arkansas and Arkansas State 
College; U. of Wyoming; Valparaiso U. 


65 Jurors Named 
For 1960 SDX 
Service Awards 


The appointment of 65 jurors for the 
1960 Sigma Delta Chi Distinguished 
Service in Journalism Awards was an- 
nounced 

They will vote on nominations for 
Sigma Delta Chi awards made in fifteen 
journalism categories, based on work 
done in 1959. The deadline for the sub- 
mission of entries was February 1 

The Sigma Delta Chi awards are made 
annually, usually in April, and are ad- 
ministered by Victor E. Bluedorn, Ex 
ecutive Director of the Fraternity. The 
awards are made on the recommendation 
of the jurors who are veteran journalists 
and distinguished Americans, represent- 
ing all sections of the United States 

Presentation of the bronze medallions 
and accompanying plaques will be made 
at the annual banquet ceremony at the 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C., 
May 18, by Sigma Delta Chi’s National 
President, V. M. Newton, Jr., 
Editor, Tampa (Fla.) Tribune 

The among the oldest 
made in journalism, having been made 
annually since 1932 

The list of 1960 
jurors follow 

Sam Adkins, Asst. Sunday Editor, 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal; Barry 
Bingham, Editor & President, Courier- 
Journal and Louisville (Ky.) Times; 
Floyd Edwards, Asst. Managing Editor, 
Louisville (Ky.) Times; Charles Scott, 
Picture Editor, Milwaukee (Wis.) Jour- 
nal; Frank Marasco, Chief Editorial 
Artist, Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel; Fred 
Stanger, Free Lance Photographer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; William Mapel, Overseas 
Press Club, New York, N. Y.; Mary Con- 
over, Osborne Associates, Public Rela- 
New York, N. Y.; Inez Robb, 
Columnist, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
New York, N. Y.; Paul Shoenstein, Asst. 
Managing Editor, New York (N. Y.) 
Journal American. 

Bennett Fishler, Editor & Publisher, 
Ridgewood (N. J.) Herald News; Thomas 
L. Boardman, Chief Editorial Writer, 


Managing 


awards are 


Sigma Chi Award 


tions, 


Penn State 
Professor Elected 


to Executive Council 


Prof. H. Eugene Goodwin, director of 
the School of Journalism at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University has been elected 
to the national executive council of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. 

Prof. Goodwin attended the University 
of Iowa, and began 
his newspaper ca- 
reer as sports ed- 
itor of a weekly 
high school news- 
paper. He has since 
worked as a copy 
boy, reporter, and 
editor, and served 
in the Army Air 

4 Force as a B-17 nav- 
4 igator and _ public 
relations officer. 

He became a pro- 
fessor of journalism 
and director of the Pennsylvania State 
University School of Journalism in 1957. 
Prof. Goodwin is a member of Omicron 
Delta Kappa, honorary member of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors, member of the Journalism Re- 
search Committee, Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors’ Association, and is ac- 
credited to the press galleries of the U. S. 
Senate and House. 


H. E. Goodwin 





Cleveland (Ohio) Press; Howard C. 
Beaufait, Asst. City Editor, Cleveland 
(Ohio) News; William M. Ware, Asst. 
Sunday Editor, Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer; Arthur S. Bostwick, Public Re- 
lations Director, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Richard Campbell, Asst. 
City Editor, Cleveland (Ohio) Press; 
Eugene Patterson, Vice President & Ex- 
ecutive Editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal- 
Constitution; Pat Kelly, Sunday Editor, 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal-Constitution; Wil- 
liam Harrell, Editorial Associate, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution; Fred Hartley, Edito- 
rial Associate, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 
Albert M. Colegrove, Western Corre- 
spondent, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Charles N. Stabler, 
Jr., Managing Editor, Wall Street Journal, 
San Francisco, Calif.; John L. Sullivan, 
Public Relations Asst. Manager, Stand- 
ard Oil of Calif., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Conrad Speidel, Information Services 
Manager, Crown Zellerbach, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Berton E. Ballard, Editor, 
State Bar Journal, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Deacon New, District Editor, Oil & Gas 
Journal, Tulsa, Okla.; Mary Goddard, 
Reporter & Writer, Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Times; Bruce Palmer, News Di- 
rector, KWTV, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Roger L. Johnson, Newswriter, KSD & 
KSD-TV, St. Louis, Mo.; Rex Davis, 
News Director, KMOX Radio, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Elzey M. Robers, Jr., President, 
KXOK Broadcasting, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Continued on page 26) 





Dilliard Retires 


Irving Dilliard, past national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, and a member of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch staff for nearly 
33 years, retired last month. An editorial 

the editorial 
1949 to 1957, he left to serve 
faculty Salzburg 
Salz 


writer since 1930, editor of 


page from 

as a member at the 

American Studies at 

Austria 

On his return to his 
Ill in the 


vote himself to 


Seminar in 
burg 
home in Collins- 
Dilliard will de- 
peaking and writing, his 
a book on the United 
Supreme Court for Alfred A 
Knopf, book publisher. He will 
this year at the University of 
Northwestern Univers 
Montar 
Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., editor 
lisher of the Post-Dispatch said 
respect your de ion. Your 
i long and 
and the editoria 


tributions in tl 


pring, 


first project beir 
States 
lecture 
Michigan, 
ity and the Univer 
sitv of 
and pub 
I must 
career here 
has been distinguished one 
page will miss your con 
e fields of 
interest constitutional! law 
rights. Your work has 
in the Post-Dispatch tradition 


youl special 
and 


thoroughly 


civil 


been 


65 Jurors Named 


Continued from page 25) 


Leslie C. |! pherson, Jr 
Editor Em 

Owen 5S 
KDKA Radi 
B Kendall Crane 
WDUQ, Duquesne Univ 
Pa.; Edwin H. Beachler 
Director KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Robert Holland, News Director, WIIC-TV 
Pittsburgh, Pa James Bennett, News 
Director Stati KLZ, Denver, Colo 
Thoma Director of 

Color 


xu 
ins, Colo.: B 
I 


Managing 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post 
Publicity Di 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Station 


Gazette Simon 
rector 
Director 
ersity, Pittsburgh 

Special Projects 


Lewis Informatior 


Service lo State University, Ft 
Day, Public Relatior 
y Liggett, Director of 
nformation, American National Cattle 
man’s Assn., Det Colorado; Clayton 
H Brace A t Manager 
Aladdin Broadcast Colorado 
Johr Henry News Director KOA 
Radio & TV, Denver, Colo Fred Whit 
ing, Asst. Dean, Medill School of Jour 
nalism, Northwe University, Evans 
tor Ill Ben Baldwin, Associate Profe 
sor, Medill School of Journalism, North 
Illinois; Alfred W 
Writer, Evanston, II 
Wayne Wille, Feature Editor, Science & 
Mechanic Chicago, Ill.; Jack Mabley, 
Columnist, Chicago (Ill.) Daily News 
Sidney Goldish, Research Director, Min 
neapolis (Minn.) Star & Tribune; Norval 
Neil Luxon, Dean, School of Journalism 
U. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Leslic 
Moeller, Director, School of Journalism, 
State U. of Iowa 
Hillier Kris 


lo 


General 
Denver 


tern 


western U Evanston 


Salk, Free Lance 


lowa City 

thbaum, Chairman, Dept 
of Journalism, New York (N. Y.) Univ 

Cade, Head, Journalism Dept., 
State College, Atlanta; Nathan 
B. Blumberg, Dean, School of Journalism, 
Montana State U., Missoula; Raymond 


Dozie1 


Georgia 


26 


ter 33 Y 





Leaders at the installation of the undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at 
Brigham Young University were Neal Van Sooy, former national president; Laurence 
Day, student president of the new chapter; DeMar Teuscher, president of the Utah 
Headliners Chapter (master of ceremonies); and Vic Bluedorn, national executive 


director 


Press Needs Integrity 
BYU Journalists Told 


Utah's 
that 


budding 


‘journalism has no proper place for 


journalists were told 
who do not 

The need for 
journalism was 


men have integrity.” 
and idealism in 
speake rs a 
an undergraduate chapter of Sigma Del 
ta Chi was established at Brigham Young 
University 

William B editor of the edi 
torial page of the Deseret News, declared 
at the 


integrity 
stressed by 


Smart 


installation banquet that journal 





B. Nixon, Editor 

U. of Minnesota, 
Reddick, Director, School of Journalism 
University of Texas, Austin; William J 
Trepagnier, Editor, Motor News, Detroit 
Mich.; W Holden, Chairman 
Journalism Dept., Wayne State Univer 
sity, Detroit, Mich.; Grant W. Howell 
Managing Editor, Daily Tribune, Royal 
Oak, Mich.; Robert W. Hefty, Press Re 
lations Manager, Ford Motor Co., Dea 

born, Mich.; Arthur Griffith, Miami, Fla 

Norman Christianson, Research Chief, 
Miami (Fla ) News; Wilson Hicks, Publi 
cations Director, U. of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.; Henry A. Bodendieck, Presi 
: Kansas 
Groner, Member 


Journalism Quarterly 


Minneapolis; DeWitt 


Sprague 


dent, Financial Publications, Inc 
City, Mo.;: Powell C 
Board of Education, Kansas City, Mo.; 
T. Hall Collinson, Editor & General Man 
ager, Independence (Mo.) Examiner 


ists who bow to the pressures of writing 
stories from handouts, writing so as not 
to offend social circles, and who “allow 
the cash registers of advertising and ci! 
culation to take precedence over convi 
tion should get out of the business and 
try something else.’ 


He added that, 


found ways of 


unless newspapermen 


putting the antics of 
“headline hunting demagogues into prop 
er prospective, our dis-service to the pub 
lic may be far greater that payola-taking 
disc jockeys or sold-out quiz show gen 
iuses.” 

Victor E. Bluedorn, national executive 
director of the fraternity, told the BYU 
journalism “seek out and 
write truth; nurture and develop talent 


students to 
and devote your energy to serving the 
ideals of journalism.” Bluedorn installed 
the new chapter 

An inititiation team of 
journalists, all BYU graduates, inducted 
the 13 charter into the fra 
ternity 

Charter members include J. Laurence 
Day, chapter president; W. Frank 
Haynes, vice president; C. Jeddy LaVar, 
Duston G. Harvey, treasurer 
Duerden, Reese E. Faucette 
Jenkins, Del R. Van Orden 
Johnson, David H. Thomas, 
Spencer, Donald B. Roberts 
Moore, and W. Leon Hun- 


professional 


members 


secretary; 
Noel H 

Ronda H 
J. Merrill 
Wayne E 
Danny W 
caker. 
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| New Members | 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National 
Executive Council and have been en- 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 
nity. 


Phillip F. Clifford, reporter-rewriteman, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star; Gilbert Ray- 
mond Barley, editorial writer and execu- 
tive assistant, Bingo Publications, Inc., 
Frenchburg, Kentucky; Harold A. Brown- 
ing, Jr., telegraph editor, The Lexington 
(Ky.) Leader; James Christian Eddle- 
man, Jr., outdoor editor and general re- 
porter, Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 

Robert T. Endicott, 
Lexington (Ky.) 
Yerxa, executive 
(Del.) News Joseph Eugene 
Redden, assistant professor, department 
of journalism, Texas A&M College, Col 
lege Station, Texas: J. Curtis 
managing editor, Petersburg (Va.) 
ress-Index 

Barton Morris, Jr., executive 
Roanoke (Va.) Times and World 
Edward S. Kerstein, reporter 
waukee (Wis.) 
tenora, managing. editor Automotive 
Chain Store Magazine, Akron, Ohio 
Charles Vincent Blair, editor, The Akron 
Alumnus and From The Hilltop, Univer 
ity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. Patrick T. 
Englehart, reader, Akron (Ohio 


police reporter, 
Fendall W. 
Wilmington 


Leader: 
editor, 
Journal; 


Lyons, 
Pr og- 


editor, 
News 
The Mil 
Joseph R. An- 


Journal 


copy 
Beacon Journal 
Harold E. Kullman, managing 
Brake and Front End Service Mas 
Akron, Ohio; James V. Muzzy, sports di 
rector WHBC Canton Ohio Wallace 
Bond Bishop, feature writer for St 
Petersburg (Fla Times and 
for King Features S 
New York 
librariar 


editor, 


azine 


cartoonist 
yndicate, New York 

Lawrence A. Arany, chief 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star and 
News; John L. Bowen, editor of editorial 
page, Indianapolis (Ind.) Times 

Frank H. Crane, editorial writer, In 
dianapolis (Ind.) Star; E. Gilbert Forbes, 
radio news director, WFBM & WFBM- 
TV, Indianapolis, Indiana; William L 
Nichols, editor-in-chief and publisher 
This Week Magazine, New York, New 
York; Pershing Rohrer, sports 
Ravenna-Kent Record-Courier, 
Ohio; Laurence Scott, chairman 
aging The 


editor, 
Ravenna, 
and man 
director Man- 
chester, England 

William A. Wildhack, columnist and 
political writer, Indianapolis (Ind.) News; 
Myron Levine, editor 
news unit reporter, KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Jack Simon, staff writer, 
New Castle (Pa.) News; Ralph B. Tem- 
ples, editor, Beaver Valley 
(Pa.) Jerry Galard Stoltz, editor 
and publisher, Lovington (N. M.) Daily 
Leader. John W. Runyon, president and 
publisher, The Dallas (Tex.) Times Her- 
ald 

K. E. Eapen, professor of journalism 
and head of journalism department, His- 
lop College, Nagpur University, Nagpur, 
Bombay, India; James A. Geladas, as- 
sistant managing editor, The Telegraph- 


Guardian, 


and mobile 


news 


managing 
Times 
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Herald, Dubuque, Iowa; Harlan L. Weeks, 
managing editor, Boone (Iowa) News- 
Republican; Paul D. Coffman, publisher, 
Proviso Star Sentinel, Melrose Park, Illi- 
nois. 

Thomas Hightower Collins, managing 
editor, Chicago Daily News; Richard T. 
Griffin, financial writer, Chicago Daily 
News; Leonard E. Heffel, bureau man- 
ager, World Wide Medical News Service, 
Scope and Image, Chicago, Illinois; Tom 
K. Mura, associate editor, The AMA 
News, American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Illinois; Raymond L. Olson, 
photo desk editor, The Associated Press, 
Chicago, Illinois; Thomas L. Shafer, news 
photographer, United Press International 
Newspictures, Chicago, Illinois. 

Delbert Wright, news editor, The Wau- 
kegan (Ill.) News-Sun; Walter Lind- 
strom, state news desk makeup editor, 
The Denver (Colo.) Post; Erwin J. Bul- 
ban, southwest editor, Aviation Week 
Magazine, Dallas, Texas; Forrest Moore, 
night editor, WFAA-TV, Dallas, Texas; 
Sam Paris, East Texas editor, The Long- 
view (Tex.) News-Journal; Gordon Ab- 
bott, Jr., managing editor, Gloucester 
(Mass.) Daily Times; Edward D. Brown, 
district editor, Newburyport (Mass.) 
Daily News; Edgar A. Comee, editorial 
page editor, Portland (Me.) Press Her- 
ald; Donald C. Guy, photo editor, As- 
sociated Press, Boston, Mass. 

Richard Kermit Boyd, correspondent, 
Associated Press, Huntington, West Vi 
Raymond Brewster, editor, Hunt- 
ington Herald-Dispatch, Huntington, West 
Virginia; George Henry Clark, managing 
editor, The Advertiser, Huntington, West 
Virginia; William Page Pitt, chairman 
department of journalism, Marshall Col 
Huntington, West Virginia; Paul L. 
Hooper, news editor, Gulf Beach Jour- 
nal, Treasure Island, Florida; Robert Lit- 
tleton Hudson, sports editor, Tampa Trib- 
Tampa, Florida; James Ormond 
Powell, associate editor, Tampa Tribune, 
Tampa, Florida 

Michael Donald Zotti, associate editor, 
Winter Haven Daily News-Chief, Winter 
Haven, Florida; James G. Bellows, man- 
aging editor, Miami News, Miami, Florida 
William Leeds, newscaster, WDAF & 
WDAF-TV, Kansas City, Missouri: Doug- 
las K. Bradford, staff writer and school 
page editor, Monroe Evening News, Mon 
roe, Michigan; Thomas G. Brunk, news 
photographer, The Lima Citizen, Lima, 
Ohio 


ginla 


} 
liege, 


une, 


Resignations 


Harvey Walker (OhS-Pr) 99 W. South 
St., Worthington, Ohio; Rupert H. Ras- 


mussen (Wis-Pr) 1117 Amherst St 
ison, Wisconsin; William Rasco (Ala) 
2612 B. Dauphinwood, Mobile, Ala.; 
Charles L. Miller (KeS) Public Relations, 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatsville, Pa.; Harold 
L. Levinson (ChiP-Pr) 311 Florence Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois; Alex Chuchian (UCf) 
2363 Parnell, Los Angeles, California; 
James C. Burkham (StL-Pr) c/o Hamden 
Chronicle, Hamden, Conn.; Emery Balog, 
Jr. (Ind.), 2937 165th St.. Hammond, In- 
diana 


, Mad- 


WHO'S 
NEXT? 


Dear Editor: 


J. I. Pettit, in his letter to the editor 
(February) came close, but still missed 
a vital point in the discussion of the 
origin of “30” as a finish mark for news 
copy. 

As he says, it goes back to the old 
Morse operators. The Morse code uses 
several numerical symbols, for example, 
“72” means “regards” and newsmen along 
the wire sent their “72” to friends when 
the wire was idle. This code survives in 
AP teletype copy, such as “95” for “ex- 
pedite,” “30” means “finish” or 
night.” (In International code, 
wireless, it is “330.”) 

Perhaps some operators did use XXX 
in Roman numerals, but all I knew used 
“30.” Many reporters also marked the end 
of their stories in the way, and 
some old timers still do—such old timers 


as 


“good 
used in 


same 


Yours truly, 
KENNETH D. TOoILt, 
Executive Editor, 
The Toledo Times, 
Toledo, Chio. 





BOUND VOLUMES 
OF QUILL FOR SALE 


Would you 
volume of 
QUILL? 

Each bound volume contains all of 
the 1959 issues and index, handsomely 
bound in maroon hard cover with gold 
stamping on the backbone. 

Send your order with check for $10 
payable to THe QumLL, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 

A limited supply of bound volumes 
for previous years are available. Back 
issues of THE QuILL are also available 
on microfilm. Write for details. 


like to 
1959 


bound 


THE 


have a 


your issues of 








CALLING ALL MEMBERS! 


Now is the time to 
nominate worthy newsmen 
and editors for 


membership in 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 


For nomination forms write: 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 
National Headquarters 
35 E. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 














Chapter Activities 


NEW JERSEY—A petition from the New Jersey Professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi was approved at the 50th anni 
versary convention of the fraternity. Its charter will be 
presented March 18 

The chapter is first in the state 

At the chapter's first meeting, Wilson L. Barto, general 
assignment reporter on The Daily Home News, New Bruns 
wick, was elected president 

Other officers are: Vice president, Edward G. Green 

Plainfield Courier-News; 

ward J. Reardon. Jr.. suburban editor, The Evening News 

Perth Ar y, and treasurer, Thomas M. Gibson, a member 


suburban edit secretary, Ed 


f the staff Scouting Magazine 
S. Doug! Cater Washington correspondent of The 
Reporter Magazine, spoke at the 
which was attended by about 30 men 
Bernard Kilgore of Princeton, president of The Wall 


Street Jour! 


organization meeting 


il, represented the new chapter at the national 
conventior i 


The grantir 


nd presented its petition for recognition 
of a petition to the New Jersey chapter was 
ulmination of many months of effort by Sigma Delta 
member iving in the state. It began in March, 1959 
n Barto questioned national headquarters about estab 
hing a chapter in New Jersey 
Following talks with Larry Carpenter, state chairman fo 
Sigma Delta Chi, a member of the editorial staff of the 
National 


member 


Boy Scout Headquarters, letters were written to 
known to be living in Middlesex and Somerset 
counties 

In June, a dinner was held at the Rutgers University 
Alumni-Faculty Club, New Brunswick, by 
Delta Chi member 
to the 161 members of the fraternity living in New Jersey 
to determine their interest in establishing a state chapter 

As a result of thi 


bers were inte d in a state professional chapter. How 


eight Sigma 
At the meeting it was decided to write 


survey, it was found that only 31 mem 


high among those remaining and it was 


proceed with the organization 


evel intere 
decided to 

The chapter installed officers and initiated new members 
at a dinner meeting at the Nassau Inn, Princeton 


NORTH CALIFORNIA—Richard Lamb, San Francisco corre 
3usiness Week magazine, was reelected pres 


Northern California Chapter of Sigma Delta 


spondent for 


Chi ganization’s fall dinner meeting. It marked 
the fir i n the Chapter’s history that a president had 
been reel 

Other new officers are David N. Schutz, editor, Redwood 
‘ity, Calif.. Tribune, vice-president; and Alex Troffey 

anager, Kaiser Industries, Oakland, secre 
tary-treasure! 

New members of the board of directors include Ed Doo 
ley, assistant managing editor, San Francisco Examiner 
Mullany, journalism department, San Francisco 
City College; Kenneth Conn, editor, San Jose, Calif., Me 
cury and News; Dr. Chilton R. Bush, journalism depart- 
ment, Stanford University; and Hal O'Flaherty, retired 
former managing editor of the Chicago Daily News and 
newly elected Fellow of SDX 

Ralph H. Turner, publisher of the Temple City, Calif., 
Times and secretary-treasurer of the California Newspaper 
Publisher Association, was featured speaker at the meet- 
ing, discussing the shrinkage of U. S. daily newspapers due 


G eorge 


to busine failure and merger. Turner drew upon his ex- 
perience of more than 40 years in journalism, including re 
porting for the Kansas City Star, New York Post and 
United Press International 
SAN ANTONIO—‘“Candy Barr,” the famed strip teaser and 
Publisher George Hurd’s expense tab were “put to bed” 
at the most recent weekly gabfest luncheon of the San 
Antonio chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
“Candy” had just flown into San Antonio to surrender 


to authorities before immediately being transferred to state 


28 


prison. At Huntsville she is under sentence of 15 years, 
following conviction on a possession of marijuana charge 

As president of the local Sigma Delta Chi chapter, Hurd 
had just returned from attending the Sigma Delta Chi con 
vention at Indianapolis. He tock quite a rubbing about the 
local chapter having paid his expenses after finding him- 
self “snowbound” in the midwest. Hurd retaliated, how 
ever, that he was in the same category of Vice President 
Nixon 

“Candy Barr” entered the picture through informal dis 
cussions, high-lighted by San Antonio Express Editor Bill 
Redell’s comment that the story had been grossly mis 
handled. He referred to widespread TV, radio and news- 
paper coverage of a conviction on a narcotic charge that 
rarely rates front page coverage in the San Antonio dailies 

President Hurd announced the following new committes 
appointments 

Ray Neumann, awards; Bill Redell, Freedom of Informa 
tion; Charles Kenworthey, initiation; Warren Darby, mem- 
bership; B. G. Westervelt, invitation, and Floyd Aten, Jr., 
publicity 


UTAH PROFESSIONAL—The Utah chapter 
elected officers to serve for the calendar year of 1960. They 
are: President, DeMar Teuscher, Deseret News; Ist vice 
president, Robert Ottum, Salt Lake Tribune; 2d vice presi 
dent, Keith Wallentine, United Press International; secr« 
tary, Con Harrison, Deseret News; treasurer, Neff Smart 
University of Utah; director, Robert Rampton, Salt Lak« 
Tribune director, Jack White, KTVT: director, Robert 
Alkire, Associated Press; director, Jack Goodman, New 
York Times correspondent 


professional 


CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL—Dennis Orphan (associate edi 
tor, Today’s Health Magazine) shows Sigma Delta Chi’s Out 
standing Accomplishments Award, won by the Chicago 
Headline Club, to Merritt Johnson (chief, copy desk, Chi 
cago Daily News) Headline Club president, a recent Head 
line Club meeting held in the Chicago Press Club 

Looking on are Earl Bush, seated left, speaker of the 
evening who discussed “Are newspapers, wire service: 
magazines, and TV-radio presenting an accurate picture of 
Chicago to the world outside?” Bush is press relations 
director for Chicago’s Mayor Richard Daley. George Bran- 
denburg, right, is (midwest editor, Editor & Publishe1 


Magazine) former past national president 
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SEATTLE PROFESSIONAL—Three Sigma Delta Chi mem- 
bers who took part in the 12th Annual Allied Daily News- 
paper Seminar at the University of Washington, were (left 
to right) Dr. Henry Ladd Smith, director of the Univer- 
sity’s School of Communications, Vincent S. Jones of 
Rochester, N. Y executive editor of the Gannett News- 
papers, and Murlin Spencer, chief of the Seattle bureau of 
the Associated Press. Jones conducted the seminar ses 
sions. Spencer received the annual “Green Derby” award 
for outstanding service to journalism at the seminar ban- 
quet, sponsored by the Seattle professional chapter 


LOS ANGELES PROFESSIONAL—Joseph M. Quinn, manag- 
ing editor, City News Service of Los Angeles, was installed 
as president of the Los Angeles professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. He succeeds Tom Cameron, Los Angeles 
Times reporter 

Others taking office were Ferdinand NM -ndenhall, co- 
publisher and editor, Van Nuys News and Green Sheet, 
first vice president; Henry Rieger, Los Angeles bureau man- 
ager, United Press International, second vice president; 
Harry L. Coulter, Jr., public relations department, Auto 
Club of Southern California, secretary. 

New board of directors members are Cameron, Rieger, 
John J. McCoy, director, USC School of Journalism; Dial 
Torgenson, Associated Press reporter; Bill Best, Best Pub- 
lic Relations Counselors; Ray Zeman, assistant city editor, 
Los Angeles Times; Bynner Martin, publisher and editor, 
San Pedro News-Pilot; Lee Merrimam, editor, Pasadena In- 
dependent Star-News; Norman Alley, Hearst Newsreel 

Hold-over directors are Quinn, Mendenhall, Herbert H. 
Krauch, managing editor, and Lewis Young, chief editorial 
writer, Los Angeles Herald & Express; John S. Rose, Rose 
Public Relations Counsellors; Ralph H. Turner, publisher, 
Temple City Times 

Richard L. Bean, public relations manager, Lockheed 
Aircraft Company California Division, who was assistant 
to Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s press secretary, Her- 
bert G. Klein, on the recent trip to Russia, spoke about 
“The Undisciplined American Press in the Kremlin.” He 
described the problems encountered by the official party 
and the press in covering the news of Nixon’s Russian visit. 


OKLAHOMA—More than 100 Oklahoma Sigma Delta Chi 
members met for Oklahoma's first state convention which 
was held at Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
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Chapters represented were the Oklahoma and Eastern 
Oklahoma Professionals, the University of Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma State University Undergraduates, and as guest, 
the University of Tulsa Press club which recently presented 
their petition for membership at the national convention of 
SDX, Indianapolis. 

Principal speakers for the two-day convention were Bob 
Cavagnaro of the Associated Press and past national presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, and Francis L. McCarthy, United 
Press International general manager of Cuba. Convention 
chairman was Ralph Sewell, assistant managing editor of 
the Oklahoman and Times of Oklahoma City and Okla- 
homa’s state chairman 

The four chapters voted to organize the Oklahoma as- 
sociation of Sigma Delta Chi which will meet annually on 
a rotating basis among the state’s undergraduate chapters. 
The group also: (1) stated opposition to the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court’s adoption of the Bar association’s Canon 
35, (2) commended Professor H. H. Herbert of OU and 
Clement Trout of OSU for their long record of service to 
journalism, and the Oklahoma Professional chapter for 
its leadership, and (3) voiced its combined support of the 
Eastern Oklahoma Professional Chapter’s bid for the na- 
tional SDX convention in 1962. 

Oklahoma University will be host to the second annual 
state convention in 1960 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND—The beginning of a career in 
the newspaper business can be looked upon as the begin- 
ning of a “great adventure,” according to Fred I. Archi- 
bald, publisher and editorial director of the Baltimore 
News-Post and Sunday American. 

This opinion was expressed during a discussion between 
Archibald and the members of the University of Maryland 
undergraduate chapter 

In listing the qualifications necessary for success in the 
field, Archibald said that a reporter should have a “news- 
paper personality” containing a love of working with 
people and a natural curiosity for news. He also noted a 
need for high ideals in the industry, and praised Sigma 
Delta Chi for its work in promoting these ideals over the 
years 

Archibald, who is a 30-year member of the fraternity and 
its present state chairman for Maryland, has had a long 
career in the newspaper field. In addition to his position 
as publisher of the News-Post, he is also the regional pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and a vice president 
and director of the Hearst Publishing Co., Inc. 

He is the president of the Chesapeake Region of the As- 
sociated Press and a director of the New York Publisher's 
Association 


Archibald is pictured with Buck Hoyle (center) and 
Walter Nakamura prior to meeting with the University of 
Maryland chapter. Hoyle is executive sports editor of the 
University of Maryland “Diamondback,” and Nakamura is 
a staff editor. 





Personals 


About Members 


Ernest L. Arms, formerly a member of 
Ohio State Uni- 
versity and veteran Ohio newspaperman, 
joined the 
Sears, Roebuck 
rector of the Central 
Chapter of SDX 

Col. Hugh H 


the journalism staff at 


relations section of 
and Co. Arms is a di- 
Ohio 


press 
Professional 


USAF-Ret., has 
been named public relations officer for 
the Chesapeake District of Civitan In 
and for the Department of 
Virginia, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Frederic Nofziger has 


Soper, 


ternational 
been named a 
writer in the 
women news department of the Toledo 
(UO Blade. He was 
assignment reporter with the newspaper 

Charles R. Novitz is 
work in 


columnist and feature 


formerly a general 
doing graduate 
at Columbia Univer 
working as a news desk as 
NBC, New York. Chuck for 
merly was with NBC, Chicago 

Ray Moholt has joined the copy desk 
staff of the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune 
For the past year he was on the city 
desk of the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily 
serving the last three months 


journalism 
sity and 
sistant for 


Times 
there as city editor 

Kenneth Youel, veteran of 28 years 
on the 
Motors p iblic rela 
tions staff, has been 
elected preside nt of 
the 3,000 
Pub 


ciety ol 


General 


member 
Relations So 
America 
Youel, assistant di 
rector of communi 
GM, is 
the first representa 
tive of the 
bile industry ind 
the first man from 
Michigan to be 
elected head PRSA 

Mel Reiter, president of the under 
graduate SDX chapter at Michigan State 
University in 1957, ha 
public relations 
Michigar Educatior 
ing, Mic h He I a ) 
the Detroit Free Pre 

John G. 
sistant sales 
for the Vernon company, Newton 
editing the company s 
Mirror.’ 
Thomas R. Sawyer, who recently grad 


cations for 


automo 


Kenneth Youel 


{ the 


been named as 


stant director of the 
Association, Lans 


a corre spondent to 


Taylor has been named as 


director of and promotion 
Iowa, 
and i weekly 
house organ, the 
uated from Ohio University, is employed 
as news editor of the Franklin (O) 
Chronicle 

Prof. Hillier Krieghbaum, chairman of 
New 
Communication Art 
Group, has been elected vice president 
of the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators. The NYU profes 
textbook ‘Facts in 
recently elected for 
200 volumes on 


the department of 


York 


journalism in 
University 


sor’s Perspective” 


was listing among 
American journalism 
Frank Luther Mott, 
emeritus of the University of 
School of Journalism 


compiled by dean 


Missouri 


30 


Don been 


assistant for 


J. Goodrow has 
sales promotion 
Mutual Life 

Charles A. Lewis has been chosen as 
adviser to the Wayne State University 
undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. He succeeds Frank Gill 

Because of the importance 
of local on-the-spot news coverage, Neil 
“Mickey” Flanagan, KYW’s editorial re- 
search supervisor, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed radio supervisor 
His KYW-TV counterpart is E. Robert 
Lissit. 

Dale Heckendorn, Norman Transcript 
managing editor, was electéd president 
of the Oklahoma Associate Press Edito- 
rial association Harmon Phillips, 
Tulsa Tribune managing editor, 
elected vice president 

Clyde Davis, KWTV, 
Oklahoma City, has been named assistant 
that station. He has 
been with the station since 1954 

Bill Crawford, Lawton Constitution and 
Morning Press 


appointed 
Pacific 


Insurance company 


increasing 


news 


and 
was 


newscaster for 


news director for 


reporter, appeared in a 
little theater 
tion, “Who Was That Lady I Saw 
With?” 

Joe Gilliland, Noble, Oklahoma, com- 
pleted work for his BA degree at the 
University of Oklahoma, and 
the position of 


walk-on part in a produc 


You 


accepte | 
information 
Oklahoma farm bureau, 


assistant 
pecialist in the 
Oklahoma City 

William Meharry Glenn, co-founder of 
Sigma Delta Chi, has given his 50-year 
old newspapet hun 
newspapers and 


collection of many 
dred bound volumes of 
books on journalism and newspapers to 
Orlando University College 
William H. Jones, a June graduate of 
Syracuse University, has been appointed 


Junior 


local news editor in the university's Of 
fice of Information Services. Jones, whos« 
home is in Westminster, Md 
for a master’s degree in political science 
He is 


former president of the Syracuse under- 


is studying 
while holding down the news post 


graduate chapter and former managing 
editor of the Syracuse Daily Orange 

David Burr, 1952 University of Okla 
homa journalism been 
named director of a newly created office 
at OU, the department of public infor- 
mation 

Brooks H. Bicknell, Alva Review- 
Courier publisher and state president of 
the Oklahoma Elks association, was hon 
ored on “State Association Night” visits 
in four Oklahoma BPOE lodges. He is a 
graduate of the University of Oklahoma 
and is president of the Courier Publish 
ing Co., which also publishes the Alva 
Weekly Record 

Robert H. Breeden, Cleveland Amer 
ican publisher and Oklahoma state sen 
ator, has appointed to the 
committee of the state legislature 

Alan Schrader has joined the Daily 
Oklahoman staff, Oklahoma City, as as 
sistant promotion manager Schrader was 


graduate, has 


been audit 


formerly advertising promotion manager 
of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star 

William Morgan, publisher of the 
Hughes County Times, Wetumka, Okla 
homa, is on the board of directors of the 
Wetumka Industrial foundation. 


The University of Texas School of 
Journalism announced _ scholarship 
awards totaling $5,600 to 26 students, two 
of whom are Sigma Delta Chi members. 
They are Jack E. Keever, who received 
the $300 Cabot Educational Grant in 
Journalism, and Carl Dean Howard, who 
received the $150 Sigma Delta Chi Austin 
Professional Chapter Scholarship in 
Journalism. 

Donald Freeman, the 
Union’s TV editor 
and columnist, is 
now being syndi- 
cated nationally by 
the Bell Syndicate’s 
Women’s News 
Service. The Holly- 
wood-originated 
column, entitled 
“Point of View,” al- 
sO appears in all 
the Copley papers 
in California and 
Illinois Freeman, 
who formerly 
on the sports staff of the Chicago Trib 
une, is a 1946 graduate of Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Journalism 

Fritz W. Wirt, 1958 Oklahoma City uni 
versity journalism graduate, has joined 
the staff of the Clinton Daily News as 
sports editor and general news reporter 


San Diego 


Donald Freeman 
was 


He was formerly employed in the circu 
lation department of the Daily Oklah 
man and Oklahoma City Times 

The appointment of Anthony A. Al- 
berte as Diesel 
was recently an 


associate editor of and 
Engine 
nounced. Alberte will headquarter in the 
publication’s main offices in Milwaukee 

A 1950 graduate of Marquette Unive 
sity, Alberte will 
the midwest and coordinate the activities 
of the publication’s field editorial staff 
Alberte was editor and production man 
ager for the Tri-Town News at Hale: 
Corners, Wisconsin, vefore accepting his 
new post. 

Harvey Wittenberg, formerly with the 
sports staff of the City News Bureau of 
Chicago, is now assistant news editor of 
station WLS, Chicago 


Gas Progress 


travel extensively ir 


The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is pub 
lished monthly by Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity 
Contributions should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Sigma Delta Chi 
NEWS, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago 1, Illinois. Do not address it to 
THE QUILL. This only delays it. Dead 
line for copy intended for the NEWS 
is first of month preceding date of 
issue 
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HE MAKES HIS ENGINE STALL 


...<SO yours 
won't! 


Charles Domke has one of the world’s most un- 
usual jobs. He tries to have engine trouble! 

He’s a Project Automotive Engineer at 
Standard Oil. In all kinds of weather—hot, cold, 
wet, dry, low barometer, high barometer—he 
goes driving. First thing you know, he’ll stop 
and change fuel, put in a different blend of 
gasoline to see what happens. If it stalls, he 
doesn’t call a tow truck. He just puts in an- 
other blend of gasoline. 

You might say he makes his engine stall...so 
yours won't! 

What Mr. Domke and other automotive en- 
gineers learn from these constant experiments 
is used to give you gasoline that is blended es- 
pecially for the region of the country in which 
you live and also for the season. 

It may surprise you to learn that 12 or more 
seasonal changes are made in Standard gasoline 
every year! It is adjusted for temperature, 
humidity, altitude and other factors that affect 
gasoline performance in your area. 

A pioneer in petroleum research, Standard 
Oil is famous for its “‘firsts’’ in petroleum prog- 
ress. Since our first research laboratory opened 
70 years ago, our scientists have been respon- 
sible for many major petroleum advances—from 
making a barrel of oil yield more gasoline to dis- 
covering a way to get more oil out of the earth. 

Charles Domke and other scientists at 
Standard Oil and its affiliated compa.ies are 
searching continually for ways to make oil 
products serve you better...to make petro'eum 
more useful to more people than ever before! 


What makes a company a good citizen? 
For a company, good citizenship is more than 
obeying the law and paying taxes. It is looking 
ahead, planning for the future, making im- 
provements. America has grown to greatness 
on research conducted by private business for 
the benefit of all. 


Charles Domke (right) is one of the few men we know who takes a positive 

delight in having his engine stall in sub-zero weather. He and Mechanic 

Verland Stout change gasoline blends frequently. When the engine stalls, they 

try another blend. Their objective, of course, is to find the perfect gasoline 

under various climatic and road conditions—and the true test is on the road itself! 


The gasoline that performs best in icy conditions will cause 

engine difficulty in hot weather. Standard gasoline formulas are 
changed twelve times a year to assure peak performance in every 
season. Mixtures also differ from one geographical location to 

another in order to offer customers more gasoline value for their dollar. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS 
(INDIANA) THROUGH RESEARCH 





do you 
knowr 


What are the pros and cons of the 
“Cumulative” concept of publica- 
tion audience measurement? 


SEE PAGE 14 / E&P / JAN. 9 


How Young & Rubicam’s vice pres 
ident and director of media relations 
the “Print Media 


a resurgence of newspa- 


teels about Re- 
vival”. . 
pers, supplements and magazines in 
1960? 

SEE PAGE 26 / E&P / JAN. 9 
What dramat (and bloody) cir- 
cumstances surrounded the first by- 
lined story for two-time Pulitzer-win- 
ning Associated Press special cor 
respondent Relman (Pat) Morin? 


SEE PAGE 13 / E&P / FEB. 6 


Hiditor & 


Publisher 


The spot news paper of the 
newspaper and advertising fields 
rIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, 


and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 


What startling changes were made 
in the Washington Press Gallery in 
the past ten years? 


SEE PAGE 67 / E&P / JAN. 23 


Why there should be a closer liaison 
between newspaper news and edito- 
rial people and their advertising de- 
partments? 


SEE PAGE 76 / E&P / JAN. 23 


OF COURSE, you know ... if you're 
And if 


not, do you know there's a nice han 


an E&P subscriber. you're 
dy coupon right here, just for you! 
Mail it today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Editor & Publisher 
1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y. 
Please enter my subscription to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
for 1 year, effective with the earliest possible issue. 
Check for $6.50 enclosed ( ) Please bill me 
later. 
Name ... 


Position 
Newspaper or Company 


Address 
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